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On the air for 3 “SQUARE” meals 


How would they reach parents with in- 
formation on classroom nutrition projects, 
wondered Mishawaka, Indiana, Public School 
teachers. One good way, they decided, would 
be to broadcast the results of their school 
surveys over two local radio stations. Soon 
parents were tuning in while boys and girls 
joined with their Health Director, Head School 
Nurse, and one of their teachers to discuss 
daily eating habits revealed by the surveys 
...and the significant fact that unwise selec- 
tion of foods—even though variety was avail- 
able—often caused ‘‘poor diets.’’ But more 
important, these broadcasts stressed that by 
working together, teachers and parents can 
greatly improve children’s eating habits. 


Many other effective ways are being used 
by the nation’s schools to keep parents in- 
formed on the vitally important job of im- 
proving the diets of their children. Among 
these are articles in local newspapers, mimeo- 
graphed progress reports, adult nutrition 
courses, special ‘Parents’ Days.’’ For more 
information on ways that teachers and parents 
are cooperating—or for help with a nutrition 
education program—write: Education Sec- 
tion, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








HAS YOUR COMMUNITY 
SEEN THIS FILM YET? 


SUBJECT: ‘‘The School that Learned to 
Eat”’ shows how one school-commu- 
nity program brought about encour- 
aging improvements in health and 
eating habits. 

TYPE: 16 mm., sound, color. 
RECOMMENDED AUDIENCES: Parents, 
teachers, health workers, interested 
community groups, older boys and 
girls. 

FOR BOOKINGS: Write Education Sec- 
tion, Dept. of Public Services, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Every Teacher and Librarian... 


will want this New All-Color Filmstrip 
to teach the use of = 
the Encyclopedia! 4} comprons 


PICTURED 
Free 30-Day Loan—Option ra 3 ENCYCLOPEDIA 
to Purchase at Cost 3 


New 60-frame filmstrip in full color 
alive with interest to aid in teaching 
the use of one of the most important 
educational tools. 


20-page Teaching Guide reproduces 
each frame with identifying number 
and legend, with commentary to be 
given by the teacher or librarian. 
Also suggests several ways of intro- 
ducing the film and offers simple 
instructions on how to make the 
most effective use of any filmstrip. 


Try this film in your school—free for 
30 days! Ask your superintendent or 
principal to mail the coupon below. 





Peer wrwrewewe ewer ee eZ w® @®e wees = 


J. L. LAIR, Manager 

F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
425 Military Street 
Georgetown, Kentucky 


Gentlemen: 

I am interested in securing the filmstrip HOW TO 
USE COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Kindly send me an application for your free 30-day 
loan with option to purchase at cost. 
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Even A First String Tackle 


Would Enjoy Studying Here 


OOD study lighting pro- 
motes better study habits, 
even increases the desire to 
study. That’s why parents are 
finding it is wise to provide at- 
tractive places to study. And 
good lighting is one of the best 
ways to make a study corner 
more attractive. 


Schoolrooms need better 
lighting, too, to make studying 
easier, and teaching easier. Re- 


member, the mere existence of 
light bulbs doesn’t guarantee 
your classroom lighting is am- 
ple. That must be determined 
with scientific measuring de- 
vices. 

There’s a KU lighting engi- 
neer available to you at no cost 
to test the lighting in your 
classrooms. Call him today to 
learn how you can get more 
light at Jess cost. 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY 


Incorporated 


There’s a KU office as near as your phone 
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KCC? 


Incoyporaled 


Stationers x Engravers x Jewelers 


DLoutiville 2, Hy. 
MANUFACTURERS OF , 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


The officers of this splendid organization are doing a grand job. They deserve the 
support of all school people in Kentucky. 




















We bow our heads too 
in Thanksgiving 
for our schools and for all 
that they have done to make 
America great, 
and we pray God's blessing on them 
for America’s future depends on a 


sound system of education. 
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FOR SCHOOL 
AND 


HANDICRAFT CLASSES 
Flexible Rubber Molds To Make Art Models 


ART MOLDING—the quiet, constructive pastime to keep stu- 
dents absorbed! 

Ideal for all school projects, Hobby-Craft offers choice of over 
100 different flexible rubber molds, 13 comple*e kits! 

Brings history, geography, nature to life! Widely endorsed by 
educators. : OR eae Sere. 







For the art student these 
two numbers are a chal- 
lenge to your ability to 
learn color harmony. 


MOLDING POWDER 
5 Lb. Pkg. $ .50 


24 PAGE COLORED 
CATALOG $.15 










eg 
Bs os sees | 
OVER 100 MOLD SELECTIONS S Sion Gate, M ¥. 
aa t ee AND COMPLETE KITS BOOK END MOLD No. 164 — $1.00 
Ne. 705 <— & FEATURING RED RYDER 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY INC. 


311 W. MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 
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me ‘ A Sensible Departure | 
fom the Traditional 4 


‘ by PHILIP MARSH, Associate Professor of English, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


. eh hve ee 


Covers every phase of grammar, but... 


® Excises verbiage 
© States rules and definitions in plain English 
© Simplifies teaching for practical teachers 


Specially designed for high school, but so simple that it can 
be used effectively in upper elementary grades. 


Ale Just 112 pages — Big type and big pages. Cloth, $1.32; Paper, 68c 
Lt 


e Publishers © AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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MAP BARGAIN 


HAMMOND’‘S 
COMPARATIVE WALL ATLAS 


15 Wall Sizé Maps in Full Colors 
Physical and Political Double Page 
Map Spread Measuring 43” x 29” 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


1. Fully colored World varnish-pro- 
tected. 


PHYSICAL MAPS 
(As Man Found It) 


2. North America Physical 
4. U.S. A. Physical 

6. South America Physical 
8. Europe Physical 

10. Asia Physical 

12. Africa Physical 

14. Australia Physical 


POLITICAL MAPS 
(As Man Developed It) 


. North America Political 
. U.S.A. Political 

. South America Political 
. Europe Political 

11. Asia Political 

13. Africa Political 

15. Pacific Ocean Political 


oOonnc 


Here is a brand-new and completely 
revised series of post-war maps. Ham- 
mond’s Comparative Wall Atlas shows 
each continent as man found it—and 
how he developed it. This is accom- 
plished by separate physical and poli- 
tical maps arranged side by side for 
comparative study. 


Complete Set of 15 maps— 
Price $16.00 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 
FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 














Because America’s students 
get more 
out of 

EBFilms... 





NORWEGIAN CHILDREN 


America’s teachers have 
more confidence in them 


One thing you can always be sure 
about EBFilms regardless of title: Each 
is an authentic teaching tool covering an 
important subject area. Why? Because 
making authentic teaching tools ha 
been the job of EBFilms for more than 
20 years. And into every EBFilm 
throughout these years has gone pains 
taking research and careful planning of 
teaching concepts which teachers know 
they can take for granted. Teachers ex. 
pect EBFilms to get right down into the 
curriculum .. . to correlate with their 
courses of study. They know by experi- 
ence they will help them do a better 
teaching job in every subject. Little won- 
der that teachers throughout the world 
have complete confidence in EBFilms 
Little wonder, too, that more than 70% 
of the films in use in America’s class 
rooms today are Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films. 





WHAT DO YOU TEACH? 
EBFilms cover every interest area. Ask for 
a complete list of EBFilms on any subject 


from your local EBF representative, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS ING 


Your Local EBF Representative 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 
178 Walnut Street Lexington, Kentucky 
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The First K.E.A. 
Leadership Conference 


Presidents of local education associations 
and leaders from approximately 200 of the 
933 school districts in Kentucky met at 
Eastern Kentucky State College, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky, on August 31, and Sep- 
tember 1 and 2, for the first K.E.A. 
Leadership Conference. The purposes of 
the conference were to evaluate the 
structure and services of our professional 
organizations at the local, district, state, 
and national levels; to plan a state-wide 
program of school public relations; to 
discuss ways and means of developing a 
“grass roots” legislative program for 1952; 
and to give school leaders from all parts 
of the state an opportunity to meet and 
become better acquainted and to exchange 
ideas on problems of mutual interest and 
concern. 

The conference program consisted of 
general sessions and group discussions. 
Speakers on the general session programs 
included Dr. Karl Berns, assistant secretary 
for Business; Mr. Frank Bass, executive 
secretary of the Tennessee Education 
Association; Mrs. Ivella Mills, Director of 
Field Service of the Georgia Education 
Association; State Superintendent Boswell 
B. Hodgkin; Mr. Maurice Bement, Regional 
Director of the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools; Dr. Leonard 
Meece, secretary, Kentucky Council for 
Education; Miss Eliza Clark, K.E.A. Pres- 
ident; Mr. J. M. Dodson, K.E.A. Director 
of Public Relations; and Mr. C. D. Redding, 
first vice-president of the Kentucky Edu- 
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In addition, a panel 
discussion dealing with problems of pro- 
fessional organizations was held. 


cation Association. 


The real work of the conference was 
done in eleven discussion groups of from 
17 to 23 members each. A recorder and 
consultants were appointed for each group 
and leaders were selected by the group 
members. The discussions were full and 
free and the recorders did an excellent job 
of reporting the thinking of each group. 
The reports of the eleven groups were 
summarized following the conference and 
were sent in monograph form to each 
participant and to the superintendent of 
each school district. It is believed that 
the findings and recommendations of the 
conference will be invaluable in building 
even stronger and more united professional 
organizations at all levels. 


One of the features of the conference 
was the program of recreation worked out 
under the direction ‘of Miss Margaret 
Clayton of the Jefferson County schools. 
Informal dancing, games of all kinds, and 
group singing were enjoyed by the partici- 
pants each evening in Eastern’s beautiful 
Student Union Building. 


At the closing session the participants 
were asked to evaluate the conference. 
Seventy-nine per cent rated the conference 
as excellent, twenty per cent as good, and 
one per cent as all right. No one rated it 
as either mediocre or poor. There was a 
general request that the conference be 
made an annual affair and many sugges- 
tions were made which should prove 
helpful in planning similar meetings in the 
future. Judged by these replies and by 








expressions heard on every hand, the 
conference was a grand success. 

If the conference is to be of the greatest 
benefit to our profession and to Kentucky, 
however, there must be a follow-up so 
that all of our members will have the 
opportunity to participate in the solution 
of our problems. It is suggested that ihe 
conference report be used as the topic of 
discussion at an early meeting of our 
members in each of the 233 school districts 
in the state. It is especially important that 
each member of our profession be given 
the opportunity within the next two months 
of recommending topics for consideration 
in building the K.E.A. legislative program 
for 1952. Area workshops on needed school 
legislation will be held throughout Ken- 
tucky during the month of December. 
Representatives from all the school districts 
will participate in these workshops. For 
this reason, immediate attention should be 
given this topic so that these represent- 
atives may be informed concerning the 
wishes and needs of their colleagues 
relative to proposed school legislation. 


Some Suggestions 


At the K.E.A. Leadership Conference at 
Richmond, many splendid suggestions and 
recommendations were made for the con- 
sideration of our members. Among those 
intended to help strengthen the structure 
and services of our professional organiza- 
tions are the following: 


1. The advantages of membership in 
local, district, state, and national education 
associations should be presented to all 
teachers and they should be encouraged 
to take out memberships in these organiza- 
tions on a unified dues plan. 


2. The greatest and primary need is to 
have a strong, well organized, purposeful 
local education association, which includes 
all members of the profession in a school 
system. Such an association may have 
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departments based upon need and upon 
the nature of services rendered, and each 
department of the association should be 
represented in setting up the program for 
the local association. 


3. Every local association should have a 
constitution, dues, and a well planned 
program of activities. Essential committees 
include membership, program, legislation, 
and public relations. 


4, Each of the eleven district education 
associations has the responsibility of assist- 
ing in the organization of local associations 
and of rendering service to them. 


5. The state Association should speak 
for the organized profession at the State 
Legislature, before the councils of other 
state-wide organizations, and to the public. 
Departments of the state Association 
should be subordinate to the parent organi- 
zation and no department should engage 
in any activity in conflict with the current 
policy of the state Association. 


6. Business sessions of the district eduv- 
cation associations should be held at a 
time conducive to large membership partic- 
ipation. Every effort should be made to 
see that officers are elected and delegates 
selected in a democratic manner. 


7. It is suggested that the Constitution 
of the K.E.A. be amended so that delegates 
to the K.E.A. Delegate Assembly will be 
elected by K.E.A. members in the local 
school districts rather than at the district 
education association level. 


8. It is believed that the present method 
of selecting K.E.A. officers is satisfactory 
and democratic. 


9. It is suggested that the K.E.A. Dele- 
gate Assembly provide more time fot 
assembly meetings. 


10. A complete budget of the K.EA. 
should be published in the September 
issue of the Kentucky School Journal. 
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1l. The revised K.E.A. Constitution 
should be published in the Kentucky 
School Journal. (The Constitution ap- 
peared in the October, 1950, issue of the 
Kentucky School Journal. ) 


12. Local associations should pay part or 
all of the expenses of the delegates attend- 
ing the various conferences and conven- 
tions. 


13. Releases and other information sent 
out from the K.E.A. office should go to 
local organizations where such: exist, as 
well as to superintendents. 


14. Additional conferences similar to the 
1950 K.E.A. Leadership Conference should 
be held. 


Professional Ethics 


At a recent meeting of the K.E.A. Com- 
mission On Professional Ethics it was 
decided to undertake a revision of our 
Code of Ethics. It was pointed out that 
parts of the Code have been rendered 
obsolete as a result of legislation, and 
other sections need clarification and 
“streamlining.” The Commission invites 
K.E.A. members throughout the state to 
give careful study to the Code and to 
write to any member of the Commission, 
giving suggestions as to how it may be 
strengthened and improved. K.E.A. mem- 
bers are also invited to refer any cases of 
unfair practice to the Commission. 


Help Needed 


We want the Kentucky School Journal 
to be the best and most practical profes- 
sional magazine available to the teachers 
of Kentucky. In order that the Journal 
may be planned to more nearly meet your 
needs, and to be more interesting and 
helpful, you are invited and urged to write 
to the editor and to offer suggestions for 
improvement. 

What type of articles do you prefer? 


j What regular features do you find most 
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Our Cover 
The photograph on our cover this 
month is used through the courtesy of 
the Rural Editorial Service, Chicago, 
Illinois. 











helpful and interesting? What additional 
features are needed? How may the cover 
be made more appealing? Would you like 
to have a larger magazine or is the present 
size satisfactory? : 

We should like to have your answer to 
these and similar questions. Your help is 
needed. Every suggestion made or idea 
advanced will be given careful consider- 
ation. Will you not write us today and 
give us the benefit of your thinking? Help 
us to make the Kentucky School Journal 
the kind of a professional magazine that 
you and our other members want it to be! 


The N.E.A. Meeting 
At San Francisco 

Some interest has been manifested by 
members of our Association in the possi- 
bility of chartering a special railroad coach 
to San Francisco for the annual meeting 
of the N.E.A. Representative Assembly in 
July, 1951. If a party of 18 or more dele- 
gates from Kentucky desire such accom- 
modations they can be provided at a 
considerable saving over the regular round- 
trip rates. In addition, it would be possible 
to work out an itinerary which would 
include stopovers at Grand Canyon, Yel- 
lowstone National Park, and other points 
of interest at a minimum additional cost. 

Since considerable time is required to 
work out the details of such a trip, it is 
necessary to begin to plan now. If you 
are interested, please write to the Ken- 
tucky School Journal at once for detailed 
information concerning railroad service 
from Louisville to San Francisco and re- 
turn, including routes and costs of the 
various types of accommodations. 
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What Constitutes 











SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS? 


WE ARE TOLD that if the public schools are 
to avoid disaster in the next few years 
there must be in operation a good school 
public relations program. 


School public relations is not new. 
Whether we realize it or not, we have 
always had and will continue to have 
public relations, either good or bad. It is 
essential that we, as a profession, strive to 
improve our public relations. This can be 
done only by taking the people into our 
confidence and acquainting them thor- 
oughly with the schools. 


There are several reasons why the peo- 
ple should know more about the schools. 
In the first place, the organization and 
operation of the schools have changed. 
Many of the courses that were once in the 
curriculum are there no longer. New 
courses have been designed to meet new 
needs. Methods of teaching have changed 
and frequently the average layman does 
not understand the significance and im- 
portance of more modern methods. 


Another reason why the public should 
become better acquainted with our schools 
-is the increased cost of our present-day 
schools. The cost of seats, buildings, and 
teachers’ salaries to take care of increased 
enrollments alone requires a considerable 
sum of money. Our present-day program 
requires shops, cafeterias, gymnasiums, 
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J. M. DODSON 
Director of Public Relations 
Kentucky Education Association 


athletic fields, auditoriums, good libraries 
adequately paid teachers, and safe pupil 
transportation. Many times the people of 
a community fail to understand why this 
added expense is needed. We, as a pro- 
fession, have not taken the time to keep 
the public informed as to the absolute 
necessity of these expansions in our schod 
systems. We are training our youth t 
live in a complex society, where the three 
R’s no longer suffice; and it is mandatory, 
if our youth are trained properly, that we 
keep the public informed concerning these 
expanded needs. A good school public 
relations program will do this. 


School public relations do not mean the f 


same to all people. This is understandable. 
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The schools touch many people; therefore, f 


there are many different ideas and opinions 
as to how the story of the schools should 
be told. 


To some people school public relation 


mean planned publicity concerning schoo f 


costs and needs and this is certainly a 
important phase of public relations. No 
public relations program will be complete 
without information concerning the above 
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mentioned items; but these items, as 
valuable as they are, do not make up the 
total public relations program. In pre- 
paring these facts, however, the good as 
well as the undesirable should be men- 
tioned. People want to know about the 
progress that has been made as well as 
school needs. 


To some people public relations mean 
“selling the schools” to the people. This 
is necessary and is an important phase of 
the problem, but not all of it. It is well 
to remember that if the schools are to be 
“sold,” the “selling” should be done in 
terms of boys and girls. The public is 
interested in teachers, in good buildings, 
and in pupil transportation, to be sure, 
but the public is also interested in children 
and in what the schools are doing for the 
children. 

To other people school public relations 
mean a program to find out what the 
people think of the schools: A great deal 
of time is spent in gathering information 
concerning the opinion of the public. 
Since the schools belong to the public, it 
is essential to know what the people are 
thinking, and this information will be very 
valuable in planning the future public 
relations program; but again it is only a 
part of the total public relations program. 

What, then, constitutes a good public 
relations program? A good public rela- 





Public Relations begin early in life 
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tions program will give the people an op- 
portunity to share in planning the educa- 
tional program. It should give them an 
opportunity to share in evaluating and 
improving the school program. The public 
will support a school program which it has 
helped to plan. When the lay public and 
the profession work hand in hand in 
evaluating the schools on the basis of the 
kind of educational program the people 
need and want for their children, any 
programs of improvement which develop 
will belong to the lay public and to the 
profession and, as a result, will have the 
support of both. An educational program 
of the people for their children will have 
much more active support from the lay 
public than a program which the public 
has had no part in developing. The ex- 
pressed will of the people cannot easily be 
denied. It is not meant that the schools are 
to be operated by the lay public. The 
profession must furnish the leadership and 
in co-operation with the people develop 
a sound educational program for the youth 
of the community. We, in the profession, 
must realize that the schools belong to the 
people and that the people are working for 
a better community through better schools. 
The public will accept the responsibility of 
co-operating with the profession on pro- 
grams for improvement of our schools 
when they believe we honestly want them 
to help us. The progress which we make 
will be determined by the interest mani- 
fested by the lay public. 

If the people are to become aware of 
the necessity for increased costs in our 
schools; if they are to become convinced 
that the change in the organization and 
operation of our schools is desirable; and 
if the schools are to be “sold” properly, it 
must be done on a local level. The task 
is too great for one individual. It is my 
hope that every school district in the state 
will promote an effective school public 
relations program. In no other way will 
the needs of our youth be made known. 
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About the UNKNOWN 


How MANY CHILDREN in how many Ken- 
tucky public schools see motion pictures? 
What kinds of pictures do they see, and 
when? What do these films cost? Are the 
teachers trained to use them well? Who 
selects the motion pictures for the children 
to see? 


Trying to answer these and other 
questions, we sent questionnaires to all 
public school superintendents last March. 
Fifty-seven counties and 77 independent 
districts responded. In these 134 districts 
are 308,516 children in 2,394 schools. They 
are scattered all over Kentucky. 


Of these children, 194,416 in 665 schools 
see motion pictures. They see motion 
pictures intended to entertain, and those 
intended to instruct. 


Entertainment films are seen by 108,618 
children in 416 schools. In more than 88 
per cent of the cases, the children gather 
in the auditorium-gymnasium for the 
showing. More than 67 per cent of the 
superintendents report film showings dur- 
ing school hours, with more in the after- 
noon than forenoon. During the noon 
period itself films are shown in 12 per cent 
of the reporting schools. There is no fixed 
time given in 13 per cent of the cases, but 
many of these are doubtless during school 
hours. The remaining 8 per cent shows 
in the evening. 


The principal, alone or with others, 
selects the entertainment films in 59 per 
cent of the reported cases. Teachers, alone 
or with others, select these films in 68 per 
cent of the instances. Pupils help select 
‘their own films in slightly more than 4 
per cent of the cases. 


In 75 reporting schools, teachers have 
definite instructions to relate entertainment 
films with regular classroom work wherever 
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possible. Fifty-four schools report definite 
programs of motion picture appreciation, 
including criteria on content, technique, 
recognition of issues, etc. Only 4 per cent 
of the schools, however, permit pupils to 
share in the selection of the films they are 
to see. 


And how often are entertainment film 
shown in reporting schools? One program 
weekly in 13 per cent of the schools; } 
monthly in 17 per cent; 1 monthly in 4 
per cent; 6 per year in 5 per cent; 4 pe 
year in 6 per cent; and 3 per year in 4 
per cent. One school reported a daily 
entertainment film program. 


While only 65 of the 134 systems re 
ported on expenditures for rental of enter. 
tainment films, this amounted to $8,049, o 
an average per school system of slightly 
above $123 per year. In most cases thi 
is recovered by fees charged. Profit is 
reported by 35 systems. 


Teaching films used in the classroom 
are found in 609 schools with 190,56 
pupils. Commercially sponsored, “free’ 


films are used in 471 of these schools tf 


supplement their use of professionally 
produced text films. 
many films each teacher may use are left 
up to the individual teacher in 29 cases 
In 17 cases such decisions are made jointly 
by principals and teachers. Teacher com: 
mittees decide in 3 cases, while 3 systems 
report a per-pupil basis. There is a wide 
difference in distribution of text film rent 
funds, with a total of 15 different plans 
reported. 
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During the past year, 48 systems devoted 
at least one full teachers’ meeting to audio- 
visual methods of instruction. Further- 
more, 567 teachers in reporting schools 
have had at least one college credit course 
in audio-visual methods. More training is 
desired, judging by the fact that slightly 
over 38 per cent of all responding systems 
are interested in University Extension off- 
campus courses in this area. In addition, 
82 per cent of all responding systems 
desired their teachers to attend one-day 
clinics on audio-visual methods and ma- 
terials if such could be arranged within 
50 miles. 

Local ownership of films in 46 systems 
reporting reached 3,077 prints last year. 
Replacement value exceeds $150,000, and 
43 systems plan to buy more this current 
year. 

Money to buy or rent classroom text 
films comes from several sources. In 49 
cases film costs are included in the tax- 
based budget, but 42 others depend on 
revenue from local entertainment films, 
candy and soft drink sales, carnivals, etc. 
P.T.A. supports 4 systems’ programs. A 
combination of tax-based budget and local 
revenue supports 11 programs. In 64 dis- 
tricts, the film rentals for classroom use 
represented an increase over the previous 
year. 

Student operators do the majority of 
projection in 336 schools reporting. There 
are 461 projectors in the 665 reporting 
schools, with an additional 40 to be pur- 
chased this year. Nearly 50 per cent of 
the new units will be one-case machines 
designed especially for classroom use. This 
equipment investment, considering screens 
and accessories, will exceed $260,000. 

Whose responsibility is it to provide an 
adequate supply of films for teaching? 
The superintendents who responded said: 
State Department of Education—71; coun- 
ty or independent units—46; University of 
Kentucky—43; the University and_ state 
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colleges jointly—28; commercial film librar- 
ies—13. These numbers represent the times 
mentioned singly or in combination. At 
present the major source of teaching films 
in Kentucky is the Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Materials, University of Kentucky. 

In summary, we find that 57 per cent of 
the public school districts responded with 
information on a considerable interest in 
and use of motion pictures. We find the 
lives of 194,416 school children being in- 
fluenced by this dramatic teaching material. 
We find an investment of more than 
$410,000, which uses more than $28,000 
for its operation annually. Since many 
respondents did not give full information, 
we may reasonably conclude that these 
dollar amounts are very conservative for 
the 57 per cent who reported. 

When we consider the impact of this 
portion of the educational program on the 
habits, manners, attitudes, ideals, religions 
of the pupils, it is obvious that neglect is 
dangerous and unwise. 





DR. HERMAN E. SPIVEY, head of the 
University of Kentucky’s Department of 
English, has been appointed dean of the 
U. K. Graduate School. He succeeds Dr. 
Louis A. Pardue, who has resigned to be- 
come vice-president of Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute and dean of graduate studies 
there. 





Approximately 1,500 members of the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
are expected to attend the 30th annual 
meeting of the council in Minneapolis, 
November 23-25. A program to include 
government officials, social scientists, and 
leaders in the educational field is under 
the direction of Myrtle Roberts, program 
chairman. Miss Roberts is a teacher in 
the Woodrow Wilson high school, Dallas, 
Texas. Headquarters for the meeting will 
be at the Nicollet Hotel. 
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The County Schools 


THE NATURE OF THE ORGANIZATION for the 
administration and development of our 
schools must depend upon the broad, gen- 
eral problems of the educational program, 
upon the density of population, and finally 
upon the type of local units of government 
for general purposes. In Kentucky, and 
in most areas of the United States, there is 
a fairly clear line of demarcation between 
the problems of rural and city life. This 
also is true of rural and urban education. 
Many educational leaders (it always seems 
to me that they have had experience in 
cities only) would have us believe that 
this is not true—that all educational prob- 
lems are the same fundamentally—namely, 
teaching boys and girls the fundamental 
skills and attitudes, and adjusting them to 
the needs of adult living. We can readily 
agree upon that much; but thirty-four years 
of educational work in Missouri, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Indiana, Utah, and Ken- 
tucky have convinced me that the environ- 
ment in which the teaching is done, the 
problems of financing the schools, and the 
public relations methods necessary for 
winning support for the school program 
are different in the two types of communi- 
ties. This leads in turn to many differences 
in organization, and even in the philosophy 
back of that organization. 


LARGE ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 
ARE ESSENTIAL 

Most educational leaders, city and rural, 
have come to the conclusion that large 
administrative units are essential for effec- 
tive school programs. This is true because 
of the need for a strong tax base, a large 
enough pupil body to call for a compre- 
hensive type program in both high and 
elementary school, and a large enough 
faculty to provide sufficient sponsors for 
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F. 1. SATTERLEE 


Principal, Campbell County High School 
Alexandria, Kentucky 





FRANK I. SATTERLEE, has had a wide 
and rich experience as teacher, principal, 
and superintendent in Missouri, South 
Dakota, Utah, Minnesota, and Kentucky. 
For the past sixteen years he has served 
as principal of the Campbell County 
High School, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


Mr. Satterlee possesses the B.S. degree 
from the University of Missouri, and the 
M.A. degree from the University of 
Cincinnati. 


the many kinds of activity programs which 
are as necessary for youth as the class- 
room teaching. Only by having a large 
administrative base can the unit cost per 
pupil be lowered. There are small, inde- 
pendent schools in Kentucky taking pride 
in the fact that they are spending far above 
the state average per pupil, when all this 
means is that they have so few pupils that 
even a limited program costs from $150 to 
$200 per pupil per year. A large school 
unit could offer each pupil a much better 
program for a much smaller cost per pupil. 
It seems apparent that when the average 
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school unit in Kentucky has from 1,000 to 
2,000 pupils or more, it will be able to 
raise the quality of the program offered 
and at the same time lower the unit cost 
for the whole state. 


When we attempt, however, to provide 
these larger administrative units for our 
rural children, we find that we have to 
create a different kind of educational sys- 
tem with problems not known to the city 
school administrator, and calling for some 
degree of specialization in the problems of 
rural life and education. In the first place, 
this is true because country folk and city 
folk are different. They are different be- 
cause their environments are different. 
They have different kinds of social life, 
different economic problems, and different 
philosophies of living. Almost every head 
of a family in the country is owner and 
manager of his qwn business. He is much 
less susceptible to leadership than his city 
brother. He usually talks less fluently, but 
his convictions are more deeply rooted. 


The rural consolidated school takes a 
form in different states which is largely 
determined by the density of population, 
and which in turn determines the form of 
local governmental unit. In New England, 
it is the town; in Illinois, the township 
(usually the congressional township six 
miles square in most of the north central 
states); and in the southern states, includ- 
ing Kentucky, it is the county which, out- 
side the larger towns and cities therein, 
provides about the right number of pupils 
for a satisfactory administrative unit. 


TRANSPORTATION A Major PROBLEM 


So far, we have mentioned only the 
common problems of size of administrative 
unit, tax base, and the pupil population in 
comparing city and county schools. That 
is where the general similarity ends. The 
biggest problem belonging exclusively to 
the rural schools is transportation, and it 
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is increasing in complexity and expense. 
Approximately one-third of the revenues 
of the rural schools districts must be ear- 
marked for transportation. If thirty out 
of every one hundred thousand dollars 
raised for educational purposes must. be 
used for transportation, this means that 
there is thirty thousand dollars less for 
teachers’ salaries, library books, mainte- 
nance of plant, and general equipment. 


The program of transporting one to two 
thousand children each morning and eve- 
ning leads to many problems which 
fall into the administrative and executive 
category. It involves a considerable public 
relations angle. It brings about a special 
disciplinary or citizenship problem. The 
minute these children step on a school bus, 
they are under the supervision of a bus 
driver, usually with no teaching experience, 
and who is not a member of the school 
faculty. Yet, the principals and the super- 
intendent of that school system are re- 
sponsible for their educational and moral 
welfare as much as when they are in the 
classroom. This often causes some rather 
subtle methods of indirect and long-range 
controls. 


The large geographical area covered by 
the county system produces many other 
problems. In our high school we have a 
full program of activities including all 
sorts of musical, dramatic, vocational, and 
athletic organizations. We start football 
practice in August. The boys who practice 
come from an area of about 140 square 
miles. It is quite a problem to get them 
to the school and home again in a fore- 
noon. Because the elementary and high 
school pupils ride the same buses, the 
length of the school day for all pupils from 
kindergarten age to high school seniors 
must be the same. It means that the many 
activities which are held after school in 
the city schools must be taken care of 
during the school day, or if held after 
school, the participants have to find their 
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own way home which is often from two 
to fifteen miles over country roads. 


CENTRALIZED SCHOOLS 
SHow Goop RESULTS 


In spite of these obstacles, experience 
is showing that the centralized rural unit 
is the only way in which programs of edu- 
cation commensurate with those offered 
city children can be given to our rural 
children. “The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating.” Note the results from any 
athletic tournament, music festival, scholar- 
ship test, public speaking contest, or more 
particularly in the records made by the 
alumni, and you will find that the names 
of the county schools quite as often and 
as prominently mentioned as those of the 
larger cities. Furthermore, an examination 
of the programs of studies, the activities, 
the equipment, buildings, and the training 
of the teachers will disclose that many of 
them surpass those of many of the inde- 
pendent systems in cities of under 25,000 
population. That was not the case, or 
possible, when most rural schools were 
small, independent local units. 


Having generalized somewhat about the 
problem of rural education and the county 
unit, I would now like to be more specific. 
First, I believe it is time that educators 
made up their minds that there is a career 
in rural education. I deplore the common 
tendency among school administrators and 
teachers to regard a change from rural to 
city schools as a “promotion.” But if the 
county school systems are to get and keep 
a personnel equivalent to that of large 
cities, they will have to find some way to 
better compensate their teachers. That is 
at the bottom of the problem. Back of 
that is our failure to realize that the edu- 
cation of all the children in all the state 
is a problem for everybody in the state. 
Our equalization program, so vigorously 
resisted in many city communities, has 
done something to correct that. Now, if 
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we can do something in the way of state 
aid for transportation, we will take another 
bigger step toward equal educational op- 
portunity for all our children, because the 
money now being spent on transportation 
can be used to pay teachers. Remember, 
the schools can’t be any better than the 
teachers who man them. 


Wuy THE DIFFERENCE? 


My next plea is that the various com- 
missions that have to do with our edu- 
cational program get a little better under- 
standing of the program of rural schools 
before they start making decisions. For 
example again, I'll be specific. When the 
state legislature passed textbook law KRS 
156.320, where did they get the idea that 
independent districts in cities of first, sec- 
ond, third, and fourth classes should have 
a choice of ten books from a multiple list, 
while the county schools must use one 
basic text selected by the state textbook 
commission. I detest the word, but it is 
the only one that expresses my reactions— 
“Asinine!” Get out the high school manual 
for 1949-50. Note that county high schools 
often have enrollments and programs in 
excess of most third-class cities, and far 
beyond those in fourth-class cities. Some 
of the biggest schools in the state are 
county high schools. Many of them have 
a comprehensive type program with four 
or five different courses of study. Why 
should our high school with 123 freshmen 
divided into four different course zones be 
limited to one general science text, while 
high schools in independent school districts 
in cities of the third and fourth classes 
have a choice which fits their needs. Many 
of those schools have less than 50 fresh- 
men. The same thing is true of chemistry, 
physics, commercial work, and shop work. 


Sometimes I think it isn’t so much the § 
Kentucky schools that are antiquated as it } 


is the thinking and information of some of 
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the people we allow to make ‘decisions 
about the schools. Let us either treat all 
our children alike, or else base such regu- 
lations as the above upon enrollment and 
the type of program of the schools. 


Such conditions as that mentioned in 
connection with the textbook laws leads 
me to the conclusion that people in Ken- 
tucky, especially the lawmakers who get 
elected from small cities, are very poorly 
informed about our county school systems. 
We need in Kentucky a strong, active or- 
ganization of county school administrators, 


— 


capable of functioning as a public rela- 
tions clearinghouse for the many problems 
and facts peculiar to rural education. We 
need such an organization in order that 
we may develop a more potent philosophy 
of rural education in Kentucky. Such an 
organization, functioning as a department 
of the Kentucky Education Association, 
could go far toward building the morale 
of those who have dedicated their profes- 
sional careers to the development of an 
efficient program of education for our rural 


children. 


Annual Southeastern Regional Conference 


THE ANNUAL Southeastern Regional Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the N.E.A., will 
be held in Louisville, Kentucky, in the 
Brown Hotel, on December 27-29, 1950. 
The conference is being planned by Mrs. 
Jessie P. Fugett of Lexington, Kentucky, 
the Southeastern Regional Director of the 
N.E.A. Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. The theme for the conference will be 
“Individual Responsibility — United Suc- 
cess.” 

Registration will begin at 10:00 a.m., 
Wednesday, December 27. The program 
at the first general session will consist of 
the roll call of states, introduction of state 
department presidents and advisory coun- 
cil members, and report of N.E.A. ac- 
tivities. 

On Thursday morning, December 28, a 
breakfast for state presidents and advisory 
council members is being planned. The 
remainder of the conference will be de- 
voted to discussion groups to consider 
problems confronting the profession. An 
organization clinic will be held to discuss 
local association problems, including such 
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Louisville, Kentucky 
Brown Hotel 


December 27-29, 1950 


topics as affiliation with the state and na- 
tional associations, Jocal responsibilities in 
regard to unified dues, and democratic 
participation in school administration. The 
program will include addresses by Mary 
Virginia Morris, president, and Hilda 
Maehling, executive secretary, N.E.A. De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 


Since this conference is designed for the 
training of local leaders, it is hoped that 
many educators from the Southeastern 
Region will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to participate. 


States included in the Southeastern 
Region are: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Puerto Rico. 
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Social Security Bill Becomes Law 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN SIGNED HR 6000, on 
August 28, 1950, thus completing the legis- 
lative process which began more than a 
year ago to amend the Social Security Act 
of 1935 as last amended in 1939. Teachers 
and their friends in public employment 
have been concerned with these amend- 
ments, particularly with respect to the ex- 
tension of coverage of the old age and 
survivors’ insurance title to their groups 
previously excluded. 

As the bill was signed it made the fol- 
lowing provisions: 


1. Teachers in public schools continue 
to be excluded, since there is a state or 
local retirement or pension system cover- 
ing all public-school teaching positions in 
every state. The law excludes public serv- 
ice in positions covered by a state or local 
retirement or pension system, with special 
provisions for certain kinds of public em- 
ployees, not including teachers (see 5 be- 
low). 


2. Noncertificated public-school person- 
nel are also excluded if their positions are 
covered by a state or local retirement or 
pension plan. The extent of state and local 
coverage of these school positions is un- 
known; it has been estimated that possibly 
one-half of the country’s noncertificated 
public-school employees are members of 
state or local retirement systems, even 
though in many instances by systems 
separate from those for teachers. 


3. Noncertificated public-school person- 
nel, when not covered by state or local 
retirement or pension plans, may be cov- 
ered by old age and survivors’ insurance 
of the Social Security Act effective January 
1, 1951, if included in a voluntary compact 
made between the state and the social 
security administration. No referendum 
among the employees is required by the 
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federal law; it is voluntary on the part of 
the state only. 


4, Likewise, nonschool public employees 
are excluded if their positions are covered 
by a state or local retirement or pension 
plan, and may be included under a volun- 
tary compact if so arranged by the state; 
except that special provisions are appli- 
cable to public transit workers. 


5. Coverage or exclusion of public transit 
workers depends upon the date when the 
public ownership was acquired from pre- 
vious private ownership, the date when the 
particular employee was employed, cover- 
age in a state or local retirement plan, and 
the type of such plan. Details of these 
provisions may be found in section 210(1). 
Briefly it may be said that transit workers 
are excluded if they are members of a 
general retirement system which does not 
contain special provisions applicable only 
to such employees and covers substantially 
all service performed in connection with 
the operation of the transportation system. 


6. Employees of private schools which 
are tax exempt may be included under 
voluntary compacts arranged by the en- 
ployer after a two-thirds affirmative vote 
of the employees indicates a desire for such 
coverage; and only those employees voting 
for coverage in old age and _ survivors’ 
insurance would be covered by the result- 
ing compact except those persons employed 
by the private school thereafter, all of 
whom would be covered by the compact 
previously arranged. 


7. Employees of private schools operated 
for profit and therefore not tax exempt 
have not previously been excluded; no 
change has been made in their coverage 
status. 
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The new law becomes effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1951. Employees who are to be 
included under voluntary compacts may 
not count service rendered prior to that 
date. Such a compact may be terminated 
upon two years’ notice by the employer 
but not before it has been in effect for five 
years if it covers public employees nor 


sooner than 10 years if it covers private- 
school employees. A compact for coverage 
of public employees may be modified to in- 
clude other groups than originally covered, 
but no public employees may be included in 
the original compact or in any modification 
thereof, if their positions are covered by a 
state or local retirement or pension system. 


1950 Annual Meeting of the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


“THE Work Is Piay for Mortal Stakes” is 
the theme of conferences of the National 
Council of Teachers of English in Mil- 
waukee at the Schroeder Hotel Thanks- 
giving week end, November 23, 24, 25. 

Among nationally known educators and 
authors who will speak are Dr. Max J. 
Herzburg, Newark public schools, who will 
discuss “The Teacher of English in the 
Modern World,” and Dr. Dora V. Smith, 
Minneapolis public schools, who will speak 
on “The New Curriculum: Its Implications 
for the Local School System.” Dr. Mark 
Neville, St. Louis, Council president, will 
open the convention with his address, 
‘For Mortal Stakes.” 

Authors who will appear at sessions 
include Katharine Ann Porter speaking on 
“Double Vision,” John R. Tunis on “What 
Can an American Believe?” and Florence 
Crandall Means. Peter Viereck, historian- 
poet and Pulitzer Prize winner, will discuss 
“Mid-century Revolt in American Poetry.” 
With instrumental accompaniment, John 
Jacob Niles will give “Anglo-American 
Folk Ballad and Carol.” 

At Friday group meetings “The Learner, 
the Learning, and the Use of Language” 
will be considered by leading educators. 
They are Dr. Robert J. Havighurst, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Lou Le Brant, New 
York University; Dr. Charles C. Fries, 
University of Michigan; Dr. Mildred M. 
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Dawson, Fredonia State College; Dr. 
Angela M. Broening, Baltimore; Dr. A. 
John Bartky, Stanford University; Dr. 
Marion Edman, Wayne University; and 
Dr. Walter Loban, University of California. 

Elementary sections on Saturday morn- 
ing will hear teachers, principals, parents, 
and college professors in panel discussions 
of “Providing Enrichment through Expe- 
riences in Reading, Writing, Speaking, and 
Listening.” At the same time a high school 
group will hear a symposium on “What 
Can the English Teacher Do to Help 
Students in Reading, Speaking, and Listen- 
ing?” College teachers will hear “World 
Literature in the English Curriculum” 
presented by Dr. Horst Frenz, Indiana 
University; Dr. Agnes Berrigan, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Medical College; and Dr. 
Ernest C. Hassold, University of Louisville. 

Opening with a reception and general 
meeting on Thanksgiving evening, the 
program includes a luncheon meeting and 
a dinner program on Friday. The sessions 
will close with a Saturday luncheon. 

For further information write to Dr. 
Jerome W. Archer, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, the local chairman. Miss 
Marian Walsh, teacher in Manual High 
School, Louisville, Ky., is President of the 
Kentucky Council of Teachers of English 
and Kentucky Representative at large for 
the National Council. 
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Let’s Build a PROFESSION 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in the future of your 
profession? The teaching profession of to- 
morrow rests upon the caliber of persons 
that you bring into it today. Future Teach- 
ers of America are organized as local edu- 
cation associations in colleges and high 
schools and have as a definite objective 
the building of a strong profession for 
tomorrow. 

The Future Teachers of America move- 
ment grew out of the Horace Mann Cen- 
tennial in 1937, and on recommendation 
of the Centennial Committee was estab- 
lished by vote of the N.E.A. Representa- 
tive Assembly. It is carried on as a co- 
operative project by the N.E.A. and the 
state and local associations. 


The growth of F.T.A. has been phe- 
nomenal. College chapters were first or- 
ganized in the spring of 1939. Though 
only eleven years have passed since those 
first pioneer chapters were established, 
membership in the 360 established chap- 
ters now totals 18,771. 


F.T.A. is not just another college or- 
ganization having little or no significance 
after graduation. It is the only college 
organization which acts as a_ training 
ground for leadership by giving the stu- 
dent an opportunity for active participa- 
tion in both the state education association 
and the National Education Association— 
the associations of their professional 
careers. 


Each F.T.A. chapter works as a unit 
on problems of professional and com- 
munity interest. By operating as a local 
organization, F.T.A. offers its members 
professional experience. Members study 
the history, ethics, and program of the 
organized teaching profession and, most 
important, the development of professional 
pride in being a member of a state and 
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DAVID MOBERLY 





DAVID MOBERLY is the State President 
of the Future Teachers of America. He 
is a senior in the College of Education 
at the University of Kentucky, where he 
is president of the Benjamin O. Peers 
FTA Chapter, and a member of the Alpha 
Tau Omega social fraternity. During the 
past summer he attended the Institute of 
Organizational Leadership sponsored by 
the N.E.A. at American University in 
Washington, D.C. Mr. Moberly is a 
graduate of Estill County High School 
at Irvine, Kentucky. 


national association. This assures better 
qualified leaders and aids in the develop- 
ment of a truly united teaching profession. 
It is a professional growth that cannot be 
experienced from any college curriculum. 


One very important role of college 
chapters is to aid in the establishment 
and advancement of high school clubs. 
Each college chapter should take the high 
schools in its area and investigate the po- 
tentialities for forming a club. After the 
club is established, the college chapter 
should act as a parent. 


F.T.A. clubs at the high school level are 
prevocational and exploratory in nature. 
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They seek to inform and interest the most 
capable high school students in oppor- 
tunities offered by the teaching profession, 
and lead to a more select group of young 
men and women who enter the field. 

For a junior membership in the national 
and state education association, each col- 
lege F.T.A.er pays $1.00 dues to National 
and in addition his state dues, which are 
usually $1.00. In return for the $1.00 na- 
tional dues, the chapter receives: 


(1) An attractive charter suitable for 
framing 

(2) A library of books and material with 
additions each year 

(3) Special services in planning pro- 
grams and projects 

(4) The privilege of calling upon officers 
of the N.E.A. to meet with the chap- 
ter 


(5) A copy of the F.T.A. Handbook 


The individual member receives: 
1) Nine issues of the N.E.A. Journal 


( 

(2) Ten Personal Growth Leaflets 

(3) The right to wear the F.T.A. pin 
(4) A copy of the F.T.A. Yearbook 


In return for the state dues, each mem- 
ber receives the state association journal 
and is thus keeping abreast with educa- 
tional activities in the state. The chapter 
receives other publications of the state 
association. Each member is also entitled 
to attend the F.T.A. annual convention, 
which is usually held along with the state 
association convention. 


_ At the time of its establishment each 
Shigh school club pays to the national com- 
mittee a $1.00 charter fee, for which it re- 
sceives a beautiful charter, with the name 


of the club, suitable for framing. So long 
as a club remains in good standing there 
is no additional charter fee. In addition 
to the charter fee, each club pays an 
annual service fee of $2.00. This entitles 
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the club to receive 100 Personal Growth 
Leaflets and 3 copies of the Manual for 
F.T.A. Clubs in High Schools. Thus a 
club pays $3.00 the first year ($1.00 for 
the charter and $2.00 for service) and 
thereafter $2.00 each year for service. 


One of the long-range goals of F.T.A. 
in Kentucky for this year is to establish 
chapters in all teacher-training institu- 
tions in the state. Every student in educa- 
tion should have the opportunity to re- 
ceive the professional growth and services 
which the F.T.A. program has to offer. 

Other goals are: To establish more high 
school clubs; to work closer with K.E.A.; 
to promote public relations; to have a 
bigger and better F.T.A. state convention. 


F.T.A. has grown rapidly, and it will 
continue to grow. It is destined to play 
an important role in the future of the 
organized teaching profession. Any sup- 
port or money invested now by the K.E.A. 
for the development of F.T.A. will return 
large dividends through a more highly 
trained and professionally-minded teacher 
of tomorrow. Remember: Future Teach- 
ers of America means Future Teachers of 
Kentucky! 




















“Sorry fellows... I’m late for school and 
this is a short cut!” 
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Hire the Handicapped 
2 « © « « It’s Good Business 


PLEASE! Just a chance—a just chance, 
please! ; 


Mr. Employer, this is not just a pity- 
laden plea by the handicapped; it is a 
just, bill-of-rights demand by the handy- 
capable who are trying desperately to 
find their places in the sun and fill them 
usefully and efficiently. This honest and 
earnest request is put fairly and squarely 
to you, Mr. Employer, in a straightfor- 
ward, manly way that commands your 
attention and respect. It demands and 
deserves straight-from-the-heart consider- 
ation on your part and a straight-from-the- 
shoulder answer. The physically handi- 
capped do not ask for employer charity, 
they do ask for employment charity—an 
opportunity to prove their working fit- 
ness and ability, their personal ingenuity 
and resourcefulness, their adaptability and 
usefulness, their reliability and solid worth 
to you, Mr. Employer, and to their fellow- 
men. 


It is to our everlasting shame that they 
must ask us for vocational rehabilitation, 
must seek to enlist our interest and sup- 
port in helping them to make the neces- 
sary adjustments that will bring usefulness 
and gainful employment to them. 


The encouragement and help should 
come from you, Mr. Employer, and from 
us. We, with all our physical members 
soundly intact and functioning properly; 
we, with all our faculties in perfect work- 
ing order; we, with all our senses normal, 
keenly attuned and superbly timed to keep 
us physically fit and mentally alert, have 
proved ourselves a weak, unstable, and 
insecure rod and staff to lean upon or to 
comfort the physically handicapped. 
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With our superior efficiency and well. 
being, we should have heard and answered 
the call of the handicapped to help them 
make the necessary adjustments that wil 
assure proper job placements and _ insure 
work stability and permanence. 


Mr. Employer, that is just good busines 
sense and good patriotism, since the mil. 
lions of American handicapped men and 
women are an integral part of the nation 
and a vital part and parcel of America‘ 
human resources. To efficiently prepare 
and train these handicapped persons and 
to correctly place them in happy, useful 
gainful employment is to nurture and feed 
America’s life line. To rehabilitate and 
restore to a happy, useful, secure, and 
gainful life, America’s band of physically 
handicapped persons is to foster the eco. 
nomic well-being of our country and to 
contribute to the best interests of the m- 
tion and the people. 


Many of the world’s greatest men and 
women, Mr. Employer, were greatly hand 
capped physically, yet it in no way le- 
sened their usefulness, impaired __ thei 
efficiency, diminished their enthusiasm ani 
confidence, or dimmed their keen, straight 
vision for world-wide achievement, ant 
even fame and fortune. The world hs 
been made a better place in which to live 
work, and play because men and womel, 
physically weak, but mentally and moral 
strong, gave unstintingly of their bri: 
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This essay by JERRY JONES, a studenl 
in Holmes High School, Covington, K 
tucky, was top winner-in the state ess! 
contest on Employ the Physically Hanii 
capped and was given honorable mentia 
in the national contest. Jerry’s teach 
is Miss Dorothy Stephans.—Editor. 
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fiance, genius, and wizardry in all fields 
of endeavor and achievement. 

The world has rightly and justly spot- 
lighted the fame of notable handicapped 
persons like Steinmetz, Beethoven, Byron, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Helen Keller, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and many others. For each of these can- 
onized names there are millions of unsung 
handicapped men and women who are 
quietly and efficiently making valuable 
contributions in every field of endeavor in 
their communities. To these gallant men 
and women who ask little and give much 
we extend our meed of praise and ad- 
miration. 

Mr. Employer, cold facts and figures by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics proved that 450 employers, employ- 
ing 88,600 handicapped workers, were get- 
ting better results from physically im- 
paired persons than from non-handicapped 
workers. 


These handicapped workers took a 
genuine interest in their own work and 
in their employers’ business. They derived 
a pleasure and satisfaction in their ability 
to work in spite of their disability. They 
thrilled to the pride of accomplishment 
and were more stable and more reliable 
inevery way. Their absence records were 
far superior to those with superior health 
and physical fitness. The physically un- 
hampered take casually and carelessly the 
job that the physically handicapped con- 
sider a privilege and a pleasure. This is 
not an indictment of robust health and 
radiant vigor, but it is a clarion call to a 
better appreciation of physical fitness and 
vigor and a better use of both physical 
strength and mental ability. 
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If America is to go forward in progress, 
she must do so with the full co-operation 
and help of every community in the na- 


Kerftion, Mr. Employer, you are the backbone 


of your community, therefore you are the 
backbone of your nation. You can set the 
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pattern for national progress, advance- 
ment, and a rich, full life, or for national 
retrogression, stagnation, and death. The 
unused skills, abilities, and knowledge of 
the handicapped in your community could 
mean steadier, more efficient production in 
your community; steadier, more efficient 
production in every community would 
mean a safer, saner America. 

Steadily employed, gainfully employed 
people are a happy, contented people. 
They accept their responsibilities willingly 
and cheerfully and discharge their obliga- 
tions faithfully and well. Discontent and 
discord, strife and warfare cannot flourish 
where contentment, peace, and plenty 
abide. The physically handicapped ask 
only their rightful share in working for 
America and working with Americans. 
They want to be self-supporting and self- 
respecting. In return they will make 
splendid day-in-day-out contributions of 
skill, knowledge, ability, and steadfast 
loyalty. Man can ask no more—man can 
give no more. 


So, Mr. Employer, the declaration for 
working rights privileges has been put 
fairly and squarely to you by the physi- 
cally handicapped. You cannot dodge the 
ultimatum, you cannot evade the issue, you 
cannot escape the decree. Yes, it is a 
humanitarian fiat, it is a matter of Chris- 
tian fellowship and Christian brotherhood, 
but it is also a matter of good business 
sense. 


What are you going to do about the 
physically handicapped, and for the 
physically impaired? Remember _ their 
latent abilities, not their patent disabilities. 
Remember they are handy-crafted, not 
handicapped. Remember they are mag- 
nificently willing, able, eager, always avail- 
able and reliable. Remember we are all 
God’s children—handicapped and handy- 
capable. 


PLEASE! Will you give them just a 
chance—a just chance, please? 
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Opportunity for ALL 


Every CHILD should have a fair chance to 
get a basic education. 


For twenty years, however, our state Sys- 
tems of public education have met with 
one major setback after another in their 
efforts to realize the goal of universal 
education. Recovery from the damages 
wrought by the ruthless depression of the 
1930’s has not yet been completed. World 
War II bankrupted thousands of class- 
rooms, leaving large numbers of children 
stranded in an educational no-man’s land. 
Other grave obstructions to educational re- 
covery have since resulted from the infla- 
tion of postwar years. 


THE CONDITIONS 


Many states and localities have made an 
admirable effort to combat the forces that 
in recent years have narrowed the en- 
trance for youth to educational oppor- 
tunity. Despite such effort; however, the 
following typical conditions continue to 
persist: 

1. In 1947, there were in the United 
States 2,838,000 persons 14 years old and 
over who could neither read nor write. 
About three times as many had less than 
a fifth-grade education. 

2. Approximately 4,000,000 school - age 
children were not enrolled in school. 

3. Last year 90,000 teachers held sub- 
standard certificates, a number 45 times 
that of prewar days. 

4. In 17 states more than half of the 
teachers have less than four years of col- 
» lege preparation. 

5. In 1949-50, 45 states reported a seri- 
ous shortage of trained elementary school 


teachers. The number trained was 24,922, 
the number needed 75,000. 
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A Brief Review Of 


Some Federal Aid Facts 





MARSTON 


Director N.E.A. 
Federal Relations Division 


Legislative- 





6. Ten of the 17 states included in item 
4 above paid last year an average teach- 
ers salary of less than $2,000; two of them 
less than $1,600. 


7. According to the U.S. Census, school 
enrollments in 1957-58 will exceed thos 
for 1947 by 38.9 per cent—a gain of roughly 
9% million. 


8. In the early stages of the Korean con} 
flict, the rejection rate under Selectiv 
Service for failure to meet high standard 
on mental and physical tests has approxi 





mated a ratio of 6 in 10. A lowering 0 
standards will be required in order t) 
man the armed services. The penalties 0 
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educational neglect always weigh heaviest 
in times of national crisis. 


Tue DEcIsivE FAcTor 


The grave malady from which educa- 
tion in the nation continues to suffer to- 
day is the product of the uneven distribu- 
tion of taxable wealth and of children 
among the states. Some have many chil- 
dren. and little wealth, others have few 
children and a great deal of wealth. As a 
rule those with many children and little 
wealth make the greater effort to provide 
good schools and meet with the least suc- 
cess. 


According to the most recent figures, the 
income per pupil of school age earned by 
the citizens of Connecticut is almost three 
times that for Arkansas. The ratio of 
school-age children to total population in 
Arkansas is one and a half times that for 
Connecticut. The percentage of the total 
income of all Arkansas citizens devoted to 
public elementary and public secondary 
schools is 130 per cent of the effort made 
by Connecticut. 


Despite the significantly greater effort, 
Arkansas was able to spend in 1947-48 only 
$87 per pupil in average daily attendance 
as contrasted with $213 in Connecticut. 
The schools of Connecticut are good 
schools but not, according to some re- 
spected Connecticut school citizens and 
leaders, as good as they should be. How 
much more needs to be accomplished for 
the children of Arkansas, and of other 
states similarly situated, is of critical na- 
tional importance. 


Inequities of the kind cited between 
Arkansas and Connecticut exist between 
the political subdivisions within each state. 
For that reason, state-aid equalization pro- 
grams have been instituted in practically 
all states. A federal program which would 
more nearly equalize schooling among the 
states is a natural corollary. Not only 
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should that development occur, it must 
occur. The responsibility is a federal re- 
sponsibility. 

The stake of the federal government in 
the education of American youth is great. 
(a) Free men can remain free only through 
their ability to discriminate with care and 
to make wise decisions. Education is the 
nation’s first line of defense against the 
militant forces of dictatorship. (b) The 
maximum moral and spiritual influence of 
the nation in working for a better world 
cannot mature when millions of our youth 
are forced to subsist on an impoverished 
educational diet. (c) The nation’s economy 
must be as strong as possible. Education 
helps substantially to build and to secure 
prosperity. (d) Modern warfare demands 
complete mobilization of manpower. That 
manpower must be educated if services are 
to be effective. 


BLinD AVENUES OF OPPOSITION 


It is only when the arguments employed 
by those opposed to federal aid to educa- 
tion are, placed under close scrutiny that 
their fallacies appear. 


Included among the stock-in-trade. rea- 
sons advanced by the opposition are the 
following, none of which is firmly estab- 
lished on historical fact or experience: (a) 
that federal aid to education inevitably 
means federal control of educational 
policy; (b) that the support of public edu- 
cation is a state and local function alone; (c) 
that the states are fiscally able to operate 
adequate schools; (d) that education de- 
serves a low priority on the federal budget; 
(e) that federal aid is wanted by teachers 
only; (f) that when the federal government 
collects taxes for state aid purposes a large 
part of the collections remain in Wash- 
ington; and (g) that aid should be limited 
to a relatively small number of states. 


Equally fallacious is the thin argument 
that because the federal government is 
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deeply in debt and the states are not, the 
burden of school support should in no part 
fall more heavily than now upon the fed- 
eral treasury. It is in fact neither the state 
nor the federal government that is in debt. 
It is the citizens of the nation who are 
in debt. Again, the federal government 
has of necessity increasingly monopolized 
the tax resources of the nation. No matter 
how much it may wish to do so, it cannot 
in the foreseeable future return these re- 
sources to the states. Clear also it is that 
much of the taxable wealth of the nation 
can with success be levied against only by 
the national government. The efforts made 
on behalf of any large segment of taxable 


wealth to elude taxes for school purposes 
can neither be respected nor excused. 


The adequate support of education is 
one of the highest priorities on local, state, 
and federal governments. The federal 
government has in recent years in com- 
parison with states and localities lagged 
inexcusably in assuming larger responsi- 
bilities in this matter. It is high time that 
the national government arouse itself from 
its dangerous lethargy and dilly-dallying 
on this matter and with vigor prosecute a 
new purpose to guarantee through the 
proper education of our youth a greatness 
and a.security for this nation in magnitude 
like that envisaged by its founders. 


The Ideal Local Association 


THERE SHOULD BE a comprehensive local. 


professional association in every school 
system to bring together classroom teach- 
ers and administrators in a united program 
of planning and action. 

The local association is close to the 
people; it is close to the specific problems 
of education and the teaching profession; 
it makes possible the maximum use of all 
teachers as participants. 

The ideal local association— 

(1) Has a dynamic program for serving 
its members and the community. 

(2) Has a written constitution. _ 

(3) Meets regularly (at least four times 
a year). 

(4) Has dues unified with state and na- 


tional associations and provides a program 
of action. 


(5) Collects unified dues for local, state, 
and national associations. 


(6) Plans its programs carefully to in- 
terest the majority of the group. 
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(7) Keeps accurate records regarding all 
business of the association. 
(8) Maintains continuous affiliation with 


the state association (if the state so pro- 
vides) and with the N.E.A. 


(9) Makes provisions for expenses of 
delegates to attend state and national con- 
ventions. 


(10) Carries on all letterheads and pub- 
lications a statement clearly indicating the 
status of its affiliation with the state and 
national associations. 


(11) Answers official mail from state and 
national associations promptly. 


(12) Issues a local publication if finances 
permit. 

(13) Maintains active committees to carry 
forward its various activities and to co- 
operate with state and national associa- 
tions. 


Adapted from N.E.A. Handbook 1950-51, 
pages 26, 65, 66. 
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Spring Color Festival 
Is Depicted in Unit Study 


AMID BUD AND BLOSSOM, the third grade 
pupils of the Abraham Lincoln School, 
Owensboro, Kentucky, welcomed spring 
and Easter (1950) with a colorful unit 
study. 


The project centered around styles for 
spring and Easter. First, the pupils artisti- 
cally decorated a table with ribbons and 
streamers in pastel colors. This table was 
covered with a mat designed of Easter 
colors, painted by the pupils. Resting on 
that mat was a misty blanket of silver and 
green tinsel forming a dream-bed of color. 
Upon this was displayed thirty-five beauti- 
fully decorated and well styled Easter bon- 
nets atop hard boiled eggs on which the 
pupils had painted lovely and bewitching 
faces radiating Easter joy and particular 
pride. Each face was softened with indi- 
vidualized rouge and lipstick, together with 
becoming hairdos, but all wore “Easter 
Bonnets.” 


The stylish hats were enhanced by treat- 
ments of spring flowers, feathers, ribbon 
bows and streamers. All trims and colors 
were selected by individual pupils and 
strictly to their liking. Pastels and tints 
were interspersed with deeper shades, for 
pleasing effects. The background for this 
“style show” was made up of forsythia, 
jonquils, and ferns from home flower gar- 
dens of the pupils. 


The unit of study was correlated with 
the study of art, but embraced reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, English, social science, 
nature study, and music as well. 


As related to art, they studied primary 
and secondary colors, tints and shades, 
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MRS. C. C. LEWIS 


Owensboro Schools 


color and its relation to the color with 
which it is used or worn. 


In reading, the pupils did research on 
spring and Easter poems, stories, etc., in 
books, magazines, and newspapers. The 
spelling consisted of lessons on words re- 
lated to the unit, and the season. The spell- 
ing study was both oral and written. 


The relation to arithmetic was in written 
problems, embracing addition, subtraction, 
and multiplication. 


Social science consisted of a study of the 
seasons, the sunshine and its benefits, and 
the gray day and its chores. In nature 
study they studied flowers, birds and their 
plumage, insects, grasses, etc. 


In English they wrote and told stories, 
gave reports, and studied poems; and in 
music they studied and learned meaningful 
songs of spring and joy. 


The study was culminated and concluded 
by a visitation day, inviting all 350 pupils 
of the school to the third-grade room. This 
visit helped tie the joyful season of spring 
and Easter Day to the children’s experi- 
ences. On this occasion every child was 
proud of his efforts and accomplishments. 
Every pupil felt he had a background for 
the completed work, and likewise every 
child’s life was enriched by the studies dis- 
played. 


H. B. KESSINGER is the new superin- 
tendent at Trenton. 
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FACT AND FICTION 


Shadow of a Cloud, by Charley Robertson. 
Harcourt, Brace, $3. This second novel by a 
Louisville resident and former Kentucky teacher 
establishes firmly his ability to tell an engrossing 
story with the skill of an expert. Paul Warden 
left his Kentucky home to work in a Detroit plant. 
In his eagerness to make money, complete his 
college education, and finish a novel be became 
embroiled in smuggling whisky from his native 
Orchard Mills. What happened to him and the 
people he met and how he managed_finally to 
settle things for himself provides reading fare of 
the excellent variety. 

Springtime in Paris, by Eliot Paul. Random 
House, $3.50. Eliot Paul’s extended and ex- 
panded autobiography becomes more interesting 
with each separate volume. Here he continues 
his story of The Last Time I Saw Paris, making 
the most of people, places, and events, presenting 
them in his inimitable style, characterized by 
wit and penetrating observations. 

Time of Hope, by C. P. Snow. Macmillan, 
$3.50. Though novels dealing with arrival at 
maturity of young men and women are abundant 
in number, they will continue to be popular so 
long as they are well written, as this one is. It 
is by the same author as The Light and the Dark 
and utilizes some of the same characters. The 
story of the growth and development of Lewis 
Eliot has a certain universality, yet maintains 
originality in its sensitive approach to what goes 
on in the mind and heart of a young man. 


The Hill of Glass, by Catharine Whitcomb. 
Random House, $2.75. Dominated by two older 
women, this novel of what happened to two 
modern marriages lacks any real depth, but has 
instead wit and sophistication to make it a book 
eminently readable. The author has a clever way 
of making everyday incidents appear important 
and worth while. 

So Many Doors, by Oakley Hall. Random 
House, $3. This is the kind of book that promises 
more than it offers, yet speaks well indeed for 
the author’s future. It is the story of young love, 
but the kind tortured and full of violence and 
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Reviews by A. J. BEELER 





pain. The writing is powerful and sure, yet the 
force becomes weakened by the unpleasantries of 
the narrative. 

Floodtide, by Frank Yerby. Dial, $3. In four 
previous best sellers this young author revealed 
an ability to unravel a historical yarn of the best 
type according to present-day tradition. His fifth 
in as many years is of the same type as its pred- 
ecessors. Ross Parry was born on the wrong 
side of the Natchez Hill early in the 19th Century, 
This is the story of his emergence to a better 
classification and of his involvement with three 
women. It is a gay, active, and colorful book 
with interest maintained from beginning to end 
and with enough authentic historical data to give 
the impression of authority. 

Collected Stories of William Faulkner. Random 
House, $4.75. The short stories and novels of 
William Faulkner have aroused much interesting 
and controversial critical comment for a number 
of years. His position as one of the truly im- 
portant contemporary writers of America has 
become firmly established. No better source of 
proof can be found than this collection of the 
best of his work. Well known and unknown 
stories are included, showing his great artistic 
skill and preoccupation with the South and the 
world, with beauty and ugliness, with happiness 
and decay. 

Selected Writings of William Dean Howells, 
edited by Henry Steele Commager. Random 
House, $5. The “father of modern realism” has 
come to be studied with increasing interest during 
the past few years. This new edition of some 
of the best of his writing is further evidence of 
that fact. The editor has contributed an erudite 
introduction; the volume includes, “The Rise of 
Silas Lapham,” “A Modern Instance,” “A Boy’s 
Town,” and “My Mark Twain.” 

September Tide, by Daphne du Maurier. 
Doubleday, $2, This popular English writer now 
presents a three-act comedy of manners which 
has been a success in England with Gertrude 
Lawrence in the starring role. It is an account 
of what happens when a sophisticated young 
artist falls in love with a lovely lady and her 
mother, both at the same time. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Thad Owen, by Hazel Wilson. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. With this 12-year-old boy whose 
hair is fiery red, there is never a dull moment. 
He goes with active interest from one incident to 
another. Better still, he emerges victor in a way 
yo please both older and younger readers. 


Boy of Nazareth, by Mariam Keith. Abingdon- 

Cokesbury, $2. The story of Jesus’ boyhood days 
here receives a complete, sympathetic treatment 
|: a revised edition of Glad Days in Galilee. In 
addition to presenting an interesting story the 
author does an excellent job of recreating the 
country in which Jesus lived and in furnishing 
more than adequate background material. 


Warrior Forward, by Dick Friendlich. West- 





minster, $2.50. Older boys will be thrilled with 
this new story of college basketball. The excite- 
ment of the game holds first place in the reader’s 
interest, but much attention is also given to the 
tivalry between two boys and to the varied 
pictures which go to make up modern college 
life. By the author of the popular Pivot Man. 


Georgie’s Pets, by Marion Conger. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $1.25. Boys and girls just learning 
to read will spend long and pleasant hours with 
this little book which has been attractively illus- 
trated. It is the story of a little boy and the 
touble he had with his pets until he finally 
found one to keep for his very own. 


What Do They Say, by Grace Skaar. Scott, $1. 
An attractive little book, pleasantly illustrated, 
which shows the noises made by familiar animals. 
Younger children will like the melody of this 
nad aloud, and they will also enjoy reading it 
hemselves. 





Christopher Columbus Discoverer, by Alberta 
?. Graham. Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.50. Not 
until now has there appeared a biographical novel 
 Célumbus which would appeal to readers 7 to 
10. This one is excellent. It traces carefully and 
fully the life and adventures of the hero and 
makes the most of every dramatic incident. 


Happy, Hero and Judge, by Hazel Donnecker. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.50. For the picture-book 
age there can be no better one than this. The 
tory is delightful, and so are the many pictures. 
he story involves lonely Mr. Dean who procured 
1 dog to relieve him of his loneliness. 


The Size of It, by Ethel S. Berkley. Scott, $1. 
This “first book about sizes” is cleverly contrived 
Rd presented. To younger children Little, Big, 

og, Tall, Wide, Narrow, and Short come to 
have meaningful connotations. 
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Surprise at Sampey Place, by Frances F. 
Wright. Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.50. In a fol- 
low-up to other stories about Judy, the young 
girl now returns to her home and the farm, 
expecting it to be dull after her visit to town. 
There she was surprised, for many things hap- 
pened to make life interesting and exciting. 

Winter Wedding, by Martha B. Harper. Long- 
mans, Green, $2.50. The older girls who liked 
Bittersweet will find its sequel an equally good 
story, one worth reading more than once. Belle 
leaves her Pennsylvania mountains to teach in 
Iowa in 1865-67. Her experiences there and the 
inevitable romances make this a family story of 
exceptional value. 

Wishing Boy of New Netherland, by Maud E. 
Dilliard. Dutton, $2.50. Early New York history 
serves as the background of this historical novel 
for intermediate grade children, The young hero 
is Willem Garretsen who left his home in New 
Amsterdam to come to Long Island to live in the 
17th Century. His adventures there will be joy- 
fully read by his 20th Century contemporaries. 

Silas Marner, by George Eliot. Adapted by 
Lambert Greenawalt and Grace A. Benscoter. 
Laidlaw Bros. This adaptation of a popular classic 
is excellently presented with attractive format and 
illustrations. It has been somewhat simplified 
without losing its original form and flavor. 

Horseman’s Island, by Marjorie M. Oliver. 
Westminster, $2.50, A family feud, the settling 
of an old mystery, lively young characters, and 
a profound love of horses are the outstanding 
features of this story for older boys and girls. 
Those who are especially fond of horses will find 
this full of reliable tips. 

Why Cowboys Sing in Texas, by LeGrand. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, $2. It is hard to say which 
phase of this book is more attractive—the story 
or the pictures. Both are good and funny, and 
children and parents alike will enjoy it. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Everyday Occupations, by Davey, et al. Heath, 
$3. 
What Wildflower Is It? by Anna Pistorius. 
Wilcox and Follet, $1.81 (Library Edition). 
Manual for Teaching Trails to Treasure (5th 
Reader). Ginn, 92c. 5 
Teacher’s Manual to accompany Stories About 
Sally. Ginn, 60c. 
Cursive Basic Handwriting, 
Smalley. Books 4, 5, and 6. 
Speech Education in Ohio, a research survey 
by F. H. Knower. Ohio State University. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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SOME OF THE DISCUSSION GROUP LEADERS talk over professional problems at the fiw 
K.E.A. Leadership Conference at Richmond on August 31, and September I and 2, 1950. Stani. 
ing from left to right are Miss Elizabeth Dennis, president Fayette County Education Association; 
Frank Bean, president Daviess County Teachers Association; and Mrs. D. T. Cooper, president 


Paducah Education Association. 


Seated from left to right are C. D. Redding, first vice-president 


of the Kentucky Education Association; Ike Hubbard, president Knox County Education Associa 
tion; Mrs. Nell Davis, president Lincoln County-Stanford C.T.A.; Jack Early, president U.K. 
E.A.; and Miss Eunice Bone, secretary Second District Education Association. 


RAY C. MAUL has been granted a leave 
of absence from his duties as registrar at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
to work at N.E.A. headquarters in Wash- 
ington this year. Dr. Maul will divide his 
time between the N.E.A. National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards and the N.E.A. De- 
partment of Higher Education. 


A new pamphlet entitled Community 
Leadership —The Superintendent Works 
with Community Leaders has been issued 
by the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators to members with dues paid 
for 1950. The publication is the third in 
a current series of special pamphlets 
issued by A.A.S.A. This booklet has been 
written for administrators to translate 
some of the basic concepts of co-operative 
leadership into community action for 
school improvement. 
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There are approximately 19,000 teacher 
in Kentucky. Of this number a little les 
than 6,000 teach in high school, and slight 
ly over 13,000 are in the elementay 
schools. Nearly half of the teachers 0 
Kentucky have a Bachelor's degree « 
above. 


An interesting and instructive pamphle 
entitled 100 Things You Should Know 
About Communism may be obtained 
writing the Committee on Un-Amerie 
Activities, U.S. House of Representative 
Washington, D.C. 


A limited number of N.E.A. Handbook 
for the school year 1950-51 are availab 
for officers of local education associatit 
and may be secured by writing the Ke 
tucky Education Association, 1419-21 Hey; 
burn Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


August 31, 1950 
To THE PATRONS, STUDENTS, AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 


Democracy demands good education—today more than ever before. 


In our present world, the forces of naked aggression can be met 
successfully only by free people who know the meaning of freedom and 
who know how, together, to defend their heritage of freedom. 


Within a democratic Nation, the quality of national life is made up 
of the character of each person as he works with his fellows. 


This Nation’s internal strength and its world influence for peace rest 
upon the men and women, the boys and girls who know well the nature 
of democracy and who strive daily to live in harmony with the essential 


principles of democracy. 


American Education Week serves the Nation’s defense by emphasizing 
the provision of successful experiences of democratic living in the schools. 
It is through these experiences of democratic living that we perpetuate 
the secret of successful government of, by, and for the people. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 




















ROBERT W. EAVES 
Executive Secretary 
Department Elementary School Principals 
National Education Association 


Miss Eva G. Pinkston became secretary 
emeritus of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education 
Association on September 1, 1950. The 
executive board of the department, after 
long and éareful deliberation, elected Dr. 
Robert W. Eaves as her successor and as 
executive secretary. 

A graduate of the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, Dr. Eaves earned 
his M.A. and his Ed.D. at George Washing- 
ton University in Washington, D. C. 

He began his career in his native state of 
North Carolina as a teaching principal in 
Anson County. Later he became principal 
of the elementary school in Spindale, after 
which he was appointed as principal of 
Jefferson Elementary School in Alexandria, 
Virginia. From this position, he became 
principal of the Thomson School in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

For the past few years he has been serv- 
ing as executive secretary of the National 
Commission on Safety Education of the Na- 
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tional Education Association. He has jug 
completed teaching a course in elementay 
school administration and supervision q 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arby 
Michigan. 

We are sure that all will give to D, 
Eaves the fine support which has alway 
been accorded Miss Pinkston. Dr. Eava 
assumed his duties September 1. 


TOM GABBARD was recently clectl 
superintendent at Silver Grove, Kentucky 


ROBERT LEE MILLS has been a 
pointed Assistant in University Extensiop 
at the University of Kentucky. 


CLAUDE TAYLOR, Fort Thomas, tl 
assumed his new duties as supervisor, I. 
Service Training Program of the State De 
partment of Education. 


The N.E.A. has purchased the Matt. 
nique Hotel, located next door to its pres 
ent headquarters, to accommodate its e: 
panding staff. 





The annual K.E.A. convention will k 
held in Louisville, Kentucky, on April ll 
12, and 18, 1951. 


E. W. BELCHER, principal, Theodor 





Roosevelt School, Louisville, Kentucky, ha 
been appointed to teach in Bolivia for: 
year under President Truman’s Four-Poiti 
Program. Mr. Belcher has been invited t 
write an article dealing with his expen 
ences for publication in a later issue 0 
the Kentucky School Journal. He has bee 
succeeded as principal at the Theodor 
Roosevelt School by Mr. Robert Turner. 


MISS ESTHER BOSSUNG, a teacha 
in the Longfellow School, has been namet 
principal of the F. T. Salisbury Elementar 
School in Louisville. 
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ca{Annual Report of the Department 


Art Of CLASSROOM TEACHERS of the K.E.A. 


to Dy 
always 


Ea THE PROGRAM of the Department of Class- 
ves 


room Teachers of the K.E.A. was sub- 
[mitted to the membership and approved 
at the Department meeting during the 
K.E.A. convention in April. The Classroom 
Teacher Board of Directors has imple- 
mented it, and both the president and the 
en apf board have faithfully endeavored to trans- 
tensioi late it into action. 


Mr. W. P. King said once that it took 
thirty years to persuade most of the teach- 
as, haf ers of Kentucky to become members of 
‘or, Ifthe K.E.A. Two years ago, when I be- 
ite Def came president of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Dean W. S. Taylor 
stated to me that he thought it would take 
Martif ten years to organize the teachers into 
‘s presfan effective Classroom Teacher Depart- 
its ag ment. My own opinion is that recent 
events have greatly accelerated the pace. 
Teachers are more alert, better informed, 
vill bf More concerned than they have ever been. 
The K.E.A. can be proud of the achieve- 
ments of the Department. In spite of 
many obstacles, great progress has been 
made. The program has been very favor- 
ably received, conferences have been high- 
ly successful, and Kentucky has been ac- 
Poia claimed nationally for its leadership, par- 
ited’ ticularly in the matter of the Kentucky 
[Classroom Teacher Leaders Conference 


“PE held June 19-June 30, 1950. 
ssue 0 


1s beeq The Department has encouraged better 
eodog teaching through its program of in-service 
‘urner,{ ining, it has endeavored to arouse teach- 
ets to a feeling of professional responsi- 

bility, it has organized and serviced local 

teache Beas ; : 
me associations, it has developed leadership 
ere | teacher groups. The Department of 
{Classroom Teachers has worked for im- 
proved educational opportunity for Ken- 
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November, Nineteen Fifty 





For the Year Ending 
July 1, 1950 


NANALYNE BROWN 


President 


tucky children; it has endeavored to foster 
democratic classroom teacher participation 
in the formulation of educational policies; 
it has attempted to bring the classroom 
teachers of Kentucky into sympathetic co- 
operation by uniting their efforts and by 
establishing high standards of professional 
ethics, ideals, and loyalty. The Depart- 
ment stands for a high degree of profes- 
sional competency, with adequate remu- 
neration and professional security. It has 
promoted membership in local, state, and 
national associations. 


The Department’s public relations are 
good. Key persons in industry and civic 
and service organizations have been con- 
tacted. Notably, representatives of the 
Kentucky Bankers Association, the Ken- 
tucky Farm Bureau Federation, and As- 
sociated Industries of Kentucky have 
served on its programs and are interested 
in its problems. The Department of Class- 
room Teachers has very definitely strength- 
ened the K.E.A. and the N.E.A. It has 
strong support from a host of educators, 
both administrators and teachers. 


The most ambitious and the most suc- 
cessful activity of the Department during 
the four years of its active existence was 
the Kentucky Classroom Teacher Leaders 
Conference. (This conference followed 
the pattern of the National Leaders Con- 
ference, of which there have been six.) 
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It was the first such conference on the 
state level, and received national atten- 
tion. It was planned by the Department 
of Classroom Teachers with the full and 
enthusiastic co-operation of the University 
of Kentucky. The theme was “Rethinking 
the Teacher’s Role in Today’s Society.” 

Running for two weeks, and carrying 
three hours college credit for full-time 
participants, it required planning twenty- 
one sessions, and used nineteen consultants 
and speakers. Much of the time partici- 
pants thet -in small groups to consider 
problems of special interest. Kentucky 
ranks first in planning such a conference. 
Kentucky teachers, the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, and the University of 
Kentucky can all be proud of their leader- 
ship and of the success of the activity. 

In 1948-49 the theme of the Department 
was “The United Teaching Profession.” 
To that, last year we added “Better Teach- 
ing.” The theme for 1950-51, approved 
by the Department at the April meeting, 
is “Effective Public Relations.” 

Activities of the president of the De- 
partment during the past year included: 


1. PLANNED AND Drrecrep Four STATE 
CONFERENCES 


a. The second annual state workshop 
was held at the University of Kentucky 
on August 2, 1949, and was attended by 
about 500 people. The conference em- 
phasized “Better Teaching”. Many in- 
service training programs were initiated 
in school districts in the fall. A survey 
made by the Department Committee on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
_ards in January indicated 12 types of 
credit courses and 18 types of non-credit 
activities in progress. 


b. A state conference for presidents of 
local associations and other teacher lead- 
ers was held in Louisville on September 
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30, October 1 and 2. About 170 teacher 
were present at their own expense. The 
N.E.A. sent Miss Mary Titus, expert op 
local associations, to assist in directing the 
conference. 


c. During the K.E.A. convention five 
meetings were held. Two of these wer 
planning conferences, there was the of. 
ficial Department meeting, a luncheon, 
and a post-convention meeting. 


d. The Kentucky Classroom Teacher 
Leaders Conference, June 19-30. Confer. 
ences require planning and setting w 
programs, securing speakers and consult 
ants and discussion leaders, directing dis. 
cussions and forums, writing and releasing 
advance newspaper publicity and report 
ing, arranging place of meetings, making 
hotel reservations for speakers, writing 
copy for programs and arranging mimeo- 
graphing, planning various luncheon, 
dinners, and teas, checking details with al 
persons involved, and writing follow-up 
and thank-you letters when conferences 
are over. 


2. ATTENDED AND PARTICIPATED IN SEVEN 
OF THE ELEVEN Districr CONFERENCES 


Spoke on the general program at three 
district conferences, estimated audiences 
being about 4,000. At three conferences, 
spoke at the Department meetings. As- 
sisted in planning the Department pro- 
grams in three other districts. 

Planned and directed a conference for 
East Kentucky teachers at Morehead State 
College on June 24, 1950. About 800 at 
tended. Met with a number of other dis- 
trict groups. 


8. WorKED CLOSELY wiTH LocaAL AssocI 
ATIONS 


a. The Department endeavored to serve 
all local associations, regardless of type. 


b. I talked to local associations of 4 
school districts; met with numerous small 
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groups of officers, directors, or committees, 
and held dozens of individual conferences; 
organized new associations; helped with 
program planning; advised about local 
committee work; gave counsel on local 
problems and suggested procedures; in 
December, arranged a series of meetings 
for Mr. Philip Wardner, the national presi- 
dent. The Department has knowledge of 
local associations in 143 school districts. 
4, ATTENDED AND PARTICIPATED IN FIVE 

NATIONAL CONFERENCES 

Served as recorder at the N.E.A. con- 
vention in Boston; served as group chair- 
man and made a scheduled talk at the 
National Classroom Teacher Workshop; 
participated at the planning conference of 
the Advisory Council of the Southeastern 
Region, and at the Regional Conference; 
served as recorder at the Regional Con- 
ference on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. 


5, WoRKED VIGOROUSLY FOR THE SCHOOL 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

The Department worked for the adop- 
tion of both Constitutional amendments, 
sending out letters to local presidents and 
other teacher leaders. 

As president of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the K.E.A., representing 
teachers of all sections of the state and 
of both political parties, I endeavored to 
build up and maintain friendly working 
relations on our program with all mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, regardless 
of party affiliation. I worked vigorously 
for the school program in the 1950 legisla- 
ture, including the tax program, the re- 
tirement laws, the law governing the age 
at which children may enter school, the 
Huffman-Duncan school building law. 

I interviewed Kentucky Senators and 
Congressmen on Federal Aid to Education, 


| wrote numerous letters and encouraged 


local associations to do likewise. 
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6. PREPARED Copy AND MatrLep 26 BuwL- 
LETINS OR LETTERS 


Mimeographed copies of all releases 
were mailed to the teacher list, to all su- 
perintendents in the state, and to the 
officers and directors of the K.E.A., to the 
end that they might be fully informed of 
the activities of the Department, and with 
the hope that they would inform their 
teachers. Over 15,000 pieces of bulk mail 
were handled. 


Approximately 4,000 personal letters and 
cards were written. With the exception of 
mimeographing, I did my own steno- 
graphic work. 


7. ENGAGED IN MANy OTHER ACTIVITIES 


I was privileged to be a member of sev- 
eral committees. I served on the state 
committee on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, meeting five times; 
attended the College Conference on 
Teacher Education, and made a talk at the 
meeting at Transylvania College on July 
29; attended the initial meeting of the 
Kentucky Council for Education and was 
elected a vice-president pro tem.; accepted 
invitations from a number of lay groups. 
I called, planned the agenda, and pre- 
sided at Department meetings; attended 
six meetings of the K.E.A. Board of Di- 
rectors. I was the recipient of many cour- 
tesies. 


It was necessary to spend many days 
in research for speeches, and to plan care- 
fully the work of the Department and the 
many conferences. The presidency of the 
Department is a full-time job—and more! 
It is necessary to study and to plan to the 
end that the service rendered may be really 
helpful. The president must endeavor to 
encourage constantly, to advise wisely and 
counsel practically, and so strengthen the 
professional associations at the national, 
state, and local levels. 
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A Message from the President 


Of the National Education Association 


YOU HAVE BESTOWED UPON ME a high honor 
in electing me to the presidency of the 
National Education Association—an honor 
which I feel very humble in accepting, but 
one which I accept with a deep sense of 
responsibility. 

Education, as never before, must play a 
vital role in solving the many problems 
which face our complex world. We as 
teachers must realize our individual re- 
sponsibility in our classrooms as we teach 
youth, attempting to reach their minds 
and hearts. In addition, we must also 
realize that only through our united efforts 
at the local, state, and national level can 
we provide the strength and leadership 
needed if education makes its maximum 
contribution toward peace, freedom, secur- 
ity, and international understanding. 


The world crisis places upon us obliga- 
tions for renewed efforts. A first responsi- 
bility is to elevate teaching to a recognized 
profession. An important step will be 
selective recruitment of teachers during 
the period of preparation in our teacher 
education institutions. Professional stand- 
ards are already being raised. A more 
complete general education in addition to 
improved technical preparation is a de- 
mand that is being met. 


Before us as a profession lies a new ob- 
ligation in international relations. Victory 
in the war of ideology will depend largely 
upon the loyalty and effectiveness of our 
_ educational program. We have, too, a 
responsibility for assisting in the develop- 
ment of educational opportunity for vast 
segments of the human race upon whom 
we must depend for co-operation in a 
world program of peace. One-half of the 
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inhabitants of the globe cannot read and 
write in any language. Through UNESCO 
and through the increasing strength of the 
World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession we may contribute to the enlight- 
enment of peoples in a way which ha 
never been our privilege before. 


We must, of course, strive to strengthen 
our own school systems. We have stil 
before us the campaign for federal aid to 
education. Only through success in this 
campaign may the schools serve ade: 
quately our own democracy. We must pre- 
pare to house and teach effectively addi- 
tional millions of children who will come 
into the schools in the next decade. The 
school building program of the nation 
during this period calls for an outlay of 
least ten billion dollars. To carry out this 
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program in the face of severe demands for 
national security is a challenge and a re- 
sponsibility. 

May our undivided loyalty to the teach- 
ing profession and our devotion to the 
boys and girls whom we teach unite us in 
our efforts to achieve maximum progress 
during 1950-51. 





A Teacher Pleads for Peace 


-in letter to Stalin, copy to Truman 


A Missouri school teacher sent a letter 
to Premier Stalin and to President Truman 
asking that they sit down together in an 
effort to restore a chance for peace. The 
teacher is Miss I. F. Johnson of Warren- 
burg’s Central Missouri State College. 

“I have battled against the urge to 
write this letter for more than a year,” she 
wrote to Stalin on September 7, “but the 
time has come when I cannot keep silence. 
Your nation and mine are in the death 
throes of another war, whatever you may 
choose to call it. 

“Let me plead with you, and our own 
President, to sit down together with a de- 
termination and faith that you can and 
will stop this murder of innocent people, 
and with the willingness to make reason- 
able concessions that will restore a perma- 
nent chance for peaceful living for all 
people. 

“Let’s find modern means of settling our 
grievances against each other, not the cen- 
tury-old pattern of war. 

“Our nations are the leaders of the world 
today. Let us prove to the world that we 
are worthy of that leadership by letting all 
nations of people make their own decision 
as to what they believe. Let us sponsor 
an honest educational effort to help men 
and women throughout the world to know 
what real freedom means. Let’s work 
together for the good of all. 

“What have we to gain by destroying 
each other?” 
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MRS. JULIA R. EWAN, 1004 Cooper 
Drive, Lexington, Kentucky, has been ap- 
pointed representative in the state of Ken- 
tucky of the National Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals for a term of 
three years. Mrs. Ewan, in this capacity, 
will endeavor to bring to the attention 
of the elementary principals of the state 
the advantages of membership in the na- 
tional organization. Such membership 
gives to a principal an added feeling of 
strength in his job, wherever it may be, 
and helps him to make a greater and more 
valuable contribution to his school and 
community. 

Mrs. Ewan is doing an outstanding job 
in her own school and should have the full 
support of every elementary principal in 
the state in carrying out the responsibilities 
of her new appointment. 





DEAN D. V. TERRELL of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky College of Engineering 
has been elected vice-president of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
nation’s oldest engineering society. He 
will begin his two-year term of office in 
January. 





The 1951 K.E.A. convention will be held 
in Louisville on April 11, 12, and 18. 





Book Looks 
(Continued from page 31) 

Workbooks: Studies to accompany Within the 
Americas, Writers in England, Beyond the Seas. 
Ginn, 80c each. 

Exploring Literary Trails and Expanding Liter- 
ary Interests, by Brewton, et al.’ Laidlaw Bros. 

Essentials of Business Arithmetic, by Kanzer 
and Schaaf (8rd edition). Heath, $2.36. 

Guidance Procedures in High School, by Wrenn 
and Dugan. University of Minnesota Press. 

Modern Science Teaching, by Heiss, et al. 
Macmillan. 

Surprise for Susan, by Kathryn Hitte. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, $1. 

Educators’ Guide to Free Slidefilms. Educators’ 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 
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SERIES 


a new, optical system that is precision 


ground Pgwyee and ~ QUALITY-ENGINEERED FEATURES 
anastigmat 5 5 Wocoted lens OF THE INSTRUCTOR SERIES 


FOR BETTER TEACHING 
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Unrivalled Illumination: Sharp delineation of image over entire screen 


a 
area * More lumens per lamp watt * Assured evenness of light distribution 
WH THE WORLD'S Pigs " : ; 
® Positive Film Protection: Receding glass aperture plates prevent film 
fra.) FINEST LIBRARY OF scratching and hold film firmly in focus * Cooler operation through 
FILMSTRIPS multidirectional blower 
some AND COLOR SLIDES @ Greater Operating Ease: Automatic film take-up * Improved tilt 
adjustment * Semi-automatic slide changer * Identical operating 
me Well-integrated, audio-visual teaching technique on all four models 
materiel arvenged by honk curriculum @ Plus: Positive, adjustable locking head * Simple filmstrip — 2 x 2 slide 
Feng units and grade levels. Literature and aiiaall © Safet + Seemed nettan « dlateht 
Language Arts; Social Studies; interchange afety switc ugged construction lapted for 


newest in classroom instruction through accessory attachments — 








\s Sciences; Mathematics; Health and ‘ : i phil 
‘> Physical Sicatiae Seietiaine “ae Micro-Beam, Speed-i-o-scope (Tachistoscope) and Speed-i-o-slides 

Arts; Sound Strips (Music, Geography, 

etc.) Special filmstrips and slides oy 

for religious education. See your =» $QCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 

Audio-Visual dealer for demonstration : 

and information. A Business Corporation 

#3”, 4”, 7” or 9” jens may be ordered separately. 1345 Diversey Parkway - Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky 


American Book Company— 


H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 


Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 


Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ken- 
tucky. 


Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 


ack Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 
e, Kentucky. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexington 
8, Kentucky. 


The Economy Co.— 
Drive, Louisvil 


Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

William Campbell, 441 Kingsway Drive, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


The Frontier Press Distributing Company—Fred- 
erick W. Ernst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky 
Mrs. Louise Willson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 


The Gregg Publishing Company—D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 


Harcourt Brace and Company—wWilliam H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 


Houghton Mifflin Company—cCurtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee. 


Laidlow Brothers—Ray Dryden, Mt. Olivet, Ken- 
tucky, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
School and Professional .use: 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HEALTH e RECREATION 
SPORTS e DANCE e CRAFTS 
OUTDOORS e RHYTHMS 


Send for your free catalogue 


from A. S. BARNES 













101 FIFTH AVE.* NEW YORK 3¢ DEPT. ST. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 


Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 


Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 


Macmillan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing- 
ton 37, Kentucky. 


McCormick Mathers Company—aA. J. Akers, 117 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 2229 
Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Kentucky. 


Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 

Miss Margaret Irwin, 433 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 





In tune with the times ...a great new 
classroom wall display by GREYHOUND 





The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 


Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 


South-Western Publishing Company—H. A. Bran- 
don, 935 11th Street, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 


Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 


The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 


World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Indiana. 





O. B. WILDER has resigned as super- 
intendent at Midway to become Super- 
visor of Certification in the State Depart- 
ment of Education. He has been succeed- 
ed at Midway by Richard Slusher. 





FRED W. BILLUPS is the new super- 
intendent of schools at Greenup, Kentucky. 








‘Soe all the Weald Here tn Amenten” 





Here’s the latest in the line of Grey- 
hound’s famous full-color wall dis- 
plays, offered free for classroom use 
by American teachers! 

See all the World—Here in Amer- 
ica is another 8-foot display, depict- 





FREE! Your Full-Color Wall Display 
Greyhound Information Center 
P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill. 


: Name 





> Address 


eeeeereeerrecees 






ing nine of America’s most unusual 
spots —compared with nine of the 
world’s most interesting places. 
With each display comes a kit of 
16 pages of background material. 
Mail the coupon for your copy. 
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‘en vente 
Coca-Cola glacé” 


ey TRINK 
In Switzerland, where ES Cha 
winter sports are part of 
national life, Coca-Cola awaits the 
. & sportsman at scores of 
6 Alpine refectories. Like thirst, Coca-Cola 
knows no season. It’s a favorite, summer or 





winter—in Alps or Alleghenies, with those 
zestful people who, when they play, 
like to play refreshed. 











without the advertising text, for use in your 
classroom will be sent free upon request. Address 


t Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 





Term Expires 
Exiza Ciark, RUSSELL, 
President April 18, 1951 
C. D. Reppinc, Frankfort, 
First Vice-President ................ April 13, 1951 


Mrs. Lorrize McBrayer, Morehead, 





Second Vice-President ............April 13, 1951 
ApRON Doran, Wingo...................--- June 30, 1951 
H. W. Wikey, Madisonville............ June 80, 1953 
MircHELL Davis, Glasgow.............. June 30, 1951 
James T. ALTON, Vine Grove........ June 30, 1953 


Term Expires 


Mrs. MARGUERITE FowLER, 1207 Larue 
Avenue, Louisville 13 ...June 80, 1953 


J. A; Cawoon, Harlan..............-..:..2 June 30, 195] 





RussELL Brinces, Fort Thomas......June 30, 1951 
Ben CorrMan, Russell...................- June 80, 1953 
M.. .. Napier, Hoazard:................... June 80, 1959 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset................ June 30, 1952 
Emuty Reeves, Danville.................. June 80, 1953 
Henry CHAMBERS, Paducah............ April 13, 195] 





ExECUTIVE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 
Director OF FIELD SERVICE, Miss NoNA BuRRESS 
Drmector OF Pusiic RELATIONS, J. M. Dopson 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Rubie E. Smith, Murray 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President—Virgil Waggener, Dixon 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 
THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Mitchell Davis, Glasgo 


Secretary—W. Willey, 1346 Chestnut Street. 
Bowling Green 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—E. D. Brown, Hardinsburg 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—T. T. Knight, Okolona School, Route 4, 
Louisville 


Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 2021 Kenilworth 


Place, Louisville 5 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—George Yates, Versailles 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, ‘Irvine 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Bess Hays, McVeigh 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Audrey Maupin, Albany 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—W. T. McGraw, Williamstown 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Robert Campbell, Manchester 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Jack Early, Hindman 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Dr. Ralph» Cherry, Owensboro 
Secretary—Fred Burns, Owensboro 
Elementary Education, Department of 
President—Mrs. ary Marshall, Bardstown 
Secretary—Mary Vance Day, Covington 
Exceptional Children, Teachers of 
President—Mary Wyman, 506 W. Hill, 
Secretary—Gwen Retherford, 
Frankfort 
Secondary Education, Department of 
'resident—Carson Gary, 1309 Central Avenue, Louis- 


Louisville 
Dept. of Education, 


ville 
Secretary—Miss Willie Moss, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
President—Miss Marian Walsh, Halleck Hall, 


Louis- 
a ville 
Secretary—Miss Emma Francis, Southern Junior High 
School, Louisville 


Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
ae Dennis, Male High School, Louis- 
ville 
Secretary—Lillian Elrod, High School, 
Louisville 
Library Group Conference 
President—Mrs. Zada Parsley, Brooksville 
Secretary—Mrs. Harry Wood Paxton, Shelbyville 


Atherton 
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Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Patrick M. Payne, Manual Training High 
School, Louisville 
Secretary—Edith Wood, Anchorage 
Social Science, Kentucky Academy of 
President—( not reported ) 


Secretary— 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—Dr. Gifford Blyton, University of Ken- 


tucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. R. R. 
School, Winchester 
Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Hershel Roberts, Fort Knox 
Halleck Hall, 


Craft, Winchester High 


Secretary—Sam V. — 
Fine Arts, Department 0; 
President—Cecil Thicher, 
Henderson 
Secretary—Mrs. 
Middletown 
Vocational Education, Department of 
President—Stanley Wall, College of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Maurice Baker, College of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 
Agricultural Education 
President—(not reported ) 
Secretary— 


Louisville 
525 North Main Street, 


Henry Chambers, Middletown School, 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—W. J. McKenzie, Paintsville 
Secretary—Jack Kelley, Somerset 


Guidance Section 
President—William Braasch, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Linda Boyd, 129 
Louisville 6 


North Bayly Avenue, 


Home Economics Section 
President—Meta Dowden, Shelbyville 


Secretary—Hazel Irene Hill, Prestonsburg 
Trades and Industries 
President—Luther Safriet, Harlan 


Secretary—Carl Polley, Madisonville 


Higher Education, Department of 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
President—J. L. Cobb, Newport 
Secretary—Harry M. Sparks, Murray 
Commission on Universities and Colleges 
President—Dr. Ralph Woods, Murray 
Secretary—Louis H. Smith, Berea 


Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—(no report) 
Secretary— 


Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Rev. Paul Brophy, Carmel Manor, Fort 
Thomas 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 303 Greenup, Covington 


Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 
President—(no report) 
Secretary— 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Waldeman Noll, Berea College, Berea 
Secretary—Richard Hanan, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. John Robinson, Murray 
Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, P. O. 

Bowling Green 


Box 652, 


Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, 157 Bassett Avenue, Lex- 
ington 


Secretary—Mrs. Edna Lindle, Henderson 


K.E.A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Lee Tyler, Beattyville 
Secretary—Charles L. Terry, Frankfort 


Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Esco Gunter, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary— 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, George- 
town 
Secretary—Fan Lee Dalzell, 188 Woodland Avenue, 
exington 


Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Gordon Wilson, 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Mrs. J. L. Duncan, 
Louisville 6 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—Winfred Broderick, Ahrens Trade High 
School, Louisville 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Field, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Association of 


Western Kentucky State 
528 Barberry Lane, 


Kentucky 


President—Dr. Sue Hall, U. of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—E. Whalin, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 


High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—Raymond Herndon, Mayfield 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, 3010 Dixie Highway, Cov- 
ington 


Industrial Arts 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
Presidenti—James E. Van Peursem, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmon 
Secretary—Jean Marie McConnell, 
tucky, Lexington 
Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Leonard C. Brecher, 1900 Spring Drive, 
° Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Charles W. Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro 
Road, Louisville 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 
School Board Members Association 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, color of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 


Supervision and Curriculum Directors 
President—Claude Taylor, Fort Thomas 
Secretary—Nona Burress, Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Louisville 


University of Ken- 


Visual Instruction, Kentucky Society for 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 


K.E.A. PLANNING BOARD 


Term Expires 


BosweELL B. Hopckxin, Frankfort............ January 1, 1952 
Romie Jupp, Georgetown 

College, Georgetown ..........<..-----..0.s0ss- June 80, 1951 
Mrs, James G,; SHEEHAN, Danville............ June 80, 1953 





J. A. Caywoop, Independence June 30, 1951 


W. J. Moore, Eastern Ky. State 
College, Richmond. ................--..:-.2-00e- June 30, 1952 


Term Expires 
EARLYNE SAUNDERS, Flemingsburg.............. June 80, 1958 
W. C. Jetron, Paducah June 30, 1952 





LEONARD MEECE, University of 


Kentucky,. Lexington <....<.........s-cescesossn June 80, 1953 
Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, a is Highland 

fC SO) | Re Ere ae tie ae June 80, 1951 
Exiza CLARK, se President................. April 18, 1951 


COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Term Expires 

Joze C. Howarp, Chairman, Manual 
High School, Donisvilles ook ce June 80, 1951 
Mrs. Frank McGany, Barlow...............-..--+- June 80, 1952 
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Term Expires 
Mrs. IRENE T. GALBRAITH, Mt. Olivet......June 30, 1954 





Tuxtivus CHAMBERS, Benton June 30, 1958 
Exiza Ciark, Russell, ex officio................ April 18, 1951 
45 








K.E.A. and N.E.A. Honor Roll 
* Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid at press time for the November issue: 
Counties Superintendent Ce 
Se W. M. Slusher I 
0 ESS eran W. O. Anderson 
ee er eee Luther Farmer C 
1c) eee eee Joda Milbern oP 
ORONO = scot .....C. D. Harmon Ii 
Independent Districts Superintendent Independent Districts Superintendent *N 
OS EE ee: L. H. Robinson *Middlesboro ...................------ R. Case Thomasson R 
Sane Secale BR. FiPiayrorthn Miiway ncn. cccccicccececccte Richard W. Slusher 
Se Sanne Henry T. Cooper “Russellville .............................-..-.- R. E. Stevenson 
eee eee C. S. Dale SECT | eR ie IE RRO Loyd Barnard Co 
ee ee es Litten R. Singleton | | A eee oe Ren eee emee,. George Yates Jc 
gE 6 ree George T. Taylor 1s 
SS gaan e aes Cobain ice, H. M. Wesle Louisville = 
EE ode rac ens eee A H. R. Kir J. H. Heywood School............ Minnie Gibbs 
DREN A es G. W. Campbell Isaac Shelby School.......... Josephine McKee 
= eee ee ene raed: Ted C. Gilbert Highland Jr. High.......... Robert L. Sanders cir 
K.E.A. and N.E.A. Pledge List * 
c 
The official pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Dis- 
tricts and the State Association for 1950-51 have been received for the 
the following Counties and Independent Districts at press time for the of 
November issue: po: 
* Indicates N.E.A. Pledge: ice 
FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION po: 
Counties Independent Districts . 
Calloway Fulton Lyon Fulton Mayfield *Murray 
*Trigg Murray State 
* College P 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION KI 
Counties Independent Districts 
Christian * Daviess Hancock Livermore - Madisonville * Owensboro of | 
McLean *Union Pembroke Sebree Din 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION cat. 
Counties Independent Districts tior 
Barren Butler Edmonson Glasgow Greenville * Russellville int 
Logan *Todd Warren Scottsville Trenton . 
as § 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts we— 
*Bullitt * Hardin * Hart Cloverport *West Point Ft. Knox of | 
*Larue Marion pro 
‘ 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Tra 
Counties Independent Districts c0-c 
Henry Jefferson *Oldham * Anchorage 
Shelby *Spencer Tra: 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION acts 
Counties Independent Districts tuck 
Campbell Gallatin *Grant Walton * Williamstown Tav 
*Kenton Pendleton Th 
A 0 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION the 
Counties Independent Districts 
Pulaski Wayne Mr. 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION =O 
Counties Independent Districts the 
Bell Knox Laurel Artemus Barbourville *Corbin viso} 
London Lynch * Middlesboro 
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K.E.A. and N.E.A. Pledge List—Continued 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Letcher *Jenkins 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
*Bourbon "Boyle Franklin Berea Burgin Cynthiana 
Jackson Jessamine Lincoln *Frankfort Irvine t. Vernon 
®*Madison *Montgomery *Robertson *Mt. Sterling Stanford 
Rockcastle 


EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties 


Johnson * Mason Rowan 





DR. JOHN A. DOTSON, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Benham High School and Di- 
rector of Curriculum of the Louisville City 
Schools, was recently appointed dean of 
the College of Education of the University 
of Georgia. Dr. Joe Williams resigned his 
position with the Bureau of School Serv- 
ice, University of Kentucky, to accept the 
position of assistant to the president of 
the University of Georgia. 





Superintendent BOSWELL B. HODG- 
KIN recently announced the appointment 
of the following new staff members in the 
Division of Teacher Training and Certifi- 
cation in the State Department of Educa- 
tion: Mr. O. B. Wilder, formerly super- 
intendent of schools, Midway, Kentucky, 
as supervisor of certification, in which ca- 
pacity Mr. Wilder will assist the director 
of the division in administering the total 
program of certification; Dr. Chester 
Travelstead of Lexington, Kentucky, as 
co-ordinator of the In-Service Teacher 
Training Program, which was created by 
acts and appropriations of the 1950 Ken- 
tucky General Assembly; Mr. Claude 
Taylor, formerly supervisor of the Fort 
Thomas Schools, as regional supervisor in 
the In-Service Teacher Training Program; 
Mr. Fred Edmonds as a regional super- 
visor in the same program. Mr. Edmonds at 
the time of his appointment was a super- 
visor of elementary schools, Pike County. 


November, Nineteen Fifty 





Independent Districts 
Catlettsburg 
Pikeville 


Paintsville 
* Russell 


Maysville 
Raceland 





One of the largest crowds in the history 
of the Upper Cumberland Education As- 
sociation attended its annual convention 
at Barbourville on October 6. The theme 
of the meeting was “Mental Health.” Mr. 
James Pursiful of the Bell County High 
School, Pineville, Kentucky, was elected 
president. Mr. James A. Cawood, Harlan, 
Kentucky, was re-elected as a member of 
the K.E.A. Board of Directors. 


Wlornioe ~ 


FOLDING 


And Folding 


Chairs 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. 


THE MONROE COMPANY. INC 
26 CHURCH ST.Beela7-¥ Galo 7-9 











Lge can get a quick CASH LOAN from $50 

‘o $500 on YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY. 
Entirely. by-Mail. Everything strictly confi- 
dential. School board, friends, merchants not 
contacted. No co-signers necessary. Repay in small monthly 
payments—no principal payments necessary during yoyr 
payless vacation mont! 
For free particulars sent ‘you in plain 


fol)! 
al ty ee VS COUP AY" 
| POSTAL F FINANCE CO., Dept. 18 
15th and Harney - Omaha, Nebr. 
Name. 
Addr 
| city State. 


COMPANY, 
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Dan! £ Boone 


never heard of Logistics 


Logistics is a two-dollar word for the business 
of moving and supplying the fighting man in 
the field. And though Dan’! Boone was a first- 
class fighting man, he didn’t have to bother 
about logistics. With his rifle, a powder horn 
and some lead, he could keep going for months 
on end. 

Not so today! For now 6 tons of freight must 
go with each soldier sent overseas and another 
ton must be coming in every month to keep 
him in the field. And the great bulk of all this 
freight must be hauled to camp, port, and base 
by the railroads. Yes, America’s railroads are 
old hands at the logistics business. 

During World War II, they hauled more than 
90 per cent of all war freight and handled 97 
per cent of all organized military travel. And 
don’t forget that every day in the year railroads 
move freight equal to hauling 10 tons one mile 
for every man, woman and child in America. 
It all adds up to a gigantic moving job—the sort 
of job that only railroads can handle. 

Because their role is so vital, the railroads 
have moved to increase their capacity. In addi- 
tion to 4% billion dollars spent since World 
War II on new equipment and improvements. 
they are now spending 500 million dollars more 
for new freight cars—all as part of their pro- 
gram to provide the nation with the transpor- 
tation it needs in peace or in war. 


+++ Association of 


American Railroads «+ 


nN WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Every Monday evening on NBC 
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American Universal Desk No. 434 


Embodies the results of years of scientitic research 
Comfortable cradleform seat swivels 45° either way, 
has deep-curved back and self-adjusting lower rail 
Rounded one-piece steel book-box is roomy and 
Both seat and desk adjustable in height 











Universal Table with Envoy Chairs No. 368 


In the fine-furniture class at school budget prices. Variety of sizes 
for kindergarten, elementary and high-school classroom, office 
and library use. Strong, sturdy, and durably lacquered 





a 





Here friendly co-operation 
conserves your time and effort! 


DEPEND ON US FOR THE BEST IN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 





Let our free catalog help you 
with all your school needs 


School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 
Office, Library and General 
Furniture ; 
Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Daylight diffusors 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Primary Materials 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 
Visual Equipment and Supplies 
Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 
Athletic Goods 
Art Materials 
Flags 














Let our years of experience and our 
friendly, co-operative staff take a 
load off your busy shoulders! Hun- 
dreds of hard-working, efficient 
teachers are doing just that—by cen- 
tralizing their purchases of school 
furniture and supplies here. 
Thorough knowledge of your 
problems, and large stocks of top- 


Write today for valuable 
FREE CATALOG! 

You will find our latest catalog a val- 
uable reference manual of all that is 
newest and best in school furni- 
ture, supplies, and equipment. A 
postal card will bring your free 
copy by return mail. 





FREE! Write today for the new 
quality equipment and supplies, illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Case 
Ae si nue date for the ‘Ten-Twenty’,” with psd 
ASR TEP MSE LONPLOVISe PROM pC SEI detailed reports by educators [sums wm 
ery at all times. now using it! 
|e A. 
¥ < 
ee 





KENTUCKY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT Co. 
117-123 S. Fourth St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO. 
837-839 Second Ave., Huntington 9, West Virginia 
Exclusive distributors for 


ctmevcan Seating Company 





; 
— 
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make every barrel of cement. 


for each pound of finished paper. 





CEMENT 





Sixty-five pounds of coal are needed to Versatile nylon fabrics for clothing of all 
inds are a product of coal “chemistry.” 





Paper-making requires one pound of coal Much of America’s electricity is generated 
from coal in huge power plants like this. 





The dairy industry uses vast amounts of Sulpha drugs, aspirin, and hundreds of 
coal annually for low-cost light, heat and other “chemical 
power. from co 


Scores of photographs like these 
are included in the dramatic story of 
COAL AT worK. An_ informative, 
factual, profusely-illustrated booklet 
by that title has been prepared for use 
by teachers in classroom work. COAL 
AT WORK explains in graphic terms 
how coal heats and lights our cities, 
powers our industries and transporta- 
tion—and serves the entire nation. 

Send today for your free sample 
copy! 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Wasuincrton 5, D. C. 











How much 
coal 


did YOU 
use today? 


It may come as pretty much 
of a surprise to you to leam 
how much coal the average 
person “uses” in a day. For 
instance, it takes a pound of 
coal to produce 100 sheets of 
paper the size of this page, 
And we all use paper . . . an 
average of more than 330 
pounds a year for every man, 
woman and child in America. 

Coal helps produce virtually 
everything you wear, eat or 
use. Your clothing is made of 
textiles which depend on coal 
throughout every step of 
manufacture. Electricity to 
light your home and school is 
generated from coal. And 
food, both fresh and canned, 
depends upon coal for proc- 


i 
LECTRIC POWER 


products are derived essing and transportation. 


So it’s easy to see why 90 
much coal is needed . . . this 
year America will use between 
450 and 500 million tons. 
And even if you, yourself, 
never buy a single lump of 
coal—this year you'll “use” 
about 6,000 pounds! 





Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. KJ 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me a free specimen copy of the new 
illustrated booklet, COAL AT WORK, 

(PLEASE PRINT) 








Name. ——— 
Street = 
City. Zone. State____ 





Name of School 
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. while Ashland Oil operates in numer- 
ous states, Kentucky is one of the states in 
which it carries on all four major phases 


of the petroleum industry . . . crude oil 


production, refining. transportation and 
marketing. 






Always fill up at the pump 
that says “‘Ashland Flying 
Octanes” gasoline. 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
ASHLAND KENTUCKY 





For mid-year testing: 


Valid and reliable new instruments for 
measuring achievement in the four “essen- 
I“ areas of secondary education— 
science, mathematics, social studies, and 
language arts. 


tia 


EVALUATION AND ADJUSTMENT 
SERIES 


A comprehensive, integrated set of 
achievement tests. 


ESSENTIAL HIGH SCHOOL CONTENT 
BATTERY 


One booklet containing survey 
tests in all four areas of instruction. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Shockley Lockridge, Representative 











NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will find 
bal helpful and interesting 











Montana Pete—his method 


Square Dancing 


SIMPLIFIED FOR BEGINNERS 


With Montana Pete’s Square 

Dancing Album No. 1 complete 
with two 78 R.P.M. 10” special 
slow-tempo practice records and 28- 
page illustrated manual, Montana 
Pete says any one can learn to square 
dance in 30 minutes. 
And Montana Pete should know. He’s 
been teaching it 16 years. He’s Mr. 
Ernest Useman, Supervisor of 
Recreation, Chicago Parks, serving 
20,000 a month. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED—write to Cole Publ. 
Co., 821 South Wabash, Chicago. Ask for 
MONTANA PETE’S SQUARE DANCING ALBUM 
No. 1 as described above—price postpaid $3. 


Home after a strenuous 
day ever discover the refreshing, little lift 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM can give 
you? It's the lively, tasty 
flavor; the smooth 
give-and-take of 
the chewing. 
Just try it 
today. 















—Engineering Quadrangle at U.K. 


The Seven Colleges of U.K. 





3. Engineering 


Engineering students find the University of Kentucky an ideal place at 
which to receive training in the fundamental sciences and to prepare 
for professional careers. The College of Engineering, second largest of 
the University’s colleges, keeps before its students the latest developments 
in the field of engineering. Modern laboratories and equipment permit 
extensive research work. Instruction is offered leading to degrees in civil 
engineering, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, metallurgical 
engineering, and mining engineering. Special options are offered in 
architectural, sanitary, communications, and aeronautical engineering. 








Second Semester Opens February 3 


For information about admission and courses, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky = 


Lexington 

















